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1. GAUTAMA BUDDHA 


T WENTY-FIVE hundred years ago, on the 
border between Bengal and Nepal, was born 
a boy who for many years was carefully guarded 
from a knowledge of death. The towir m which 
he lived has long since fallen into decay, and 
become covered with jungle growth. But then it 
was a place of prosperous homes set in a lovely 
valley of green rice-fields and groves of- stately 
trees. Far to the north the Himalaya snows lay 
like a shining wall. , , , 

His father was the King of Kapilavaslu and, 
like Hindus of the present day, called in astrol- 
ogers at the time of his son's birth. It is said 
that they prophesied that he would either live a 
life of lowly self-sacrifice by which he would 
deliver men from ignorance, or become a king of 
kings, trampling on the neck of all his enemies. 
Much of his childhood was lived out of doors'. 
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where he 'made friends with the trees and the 
birds, the deer and the apes, and all the animals 
with which his name was afterwards linked m 
such beautiful legends But whenever he saw an 
animal hurt or ill treated, his heart would ache 
with sudden pit) and his ejes would fill with 
sudden tears His father, noticing how sad and 
thoughtful he grew at the sight of suffering, 
feared that he might be drawn from the brilliant 
career he would have when m due course 
he himself became king Never dreaming of 
the greater kingdom which his son was* to win by 
his life of loving service, he ordered his servants 
to see that the boy saw and heard nothing of 
death or age, sorrow or pain or sickness He w as 
brought up in Uixury and among his gay com 
panions was led to think of life as a mere round 
of pleasure 

This bo) who was then called Siddartha 
Gautama but is now known to the world as 
Buddha, was still further tied to a life of ease and 
enjoyment by his marriage, at the age of nineteen, 
to his beautiful >oung cousm, Yasodhara For 
ten happy years they lived m closest companion 
ship and during all this time Siddartha knew 
nothing of the worlds ache or suffering, ‘ save 
as when sleepers roam dim seas in dreams’ 

The turning point of his life came m his 
twenty ninth year His charioteer, Channa who 
was devoted to him knew howintenselj his master 
longed to see the world that lay beyond the 
sheltered circle of his life, and perhaps felt that 
the time had come to reveal to him the life of 
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-v\hich he ^\as still so ignorant So he droje^m 
one d'lj to a spot where sat an old, feeblejsnarS' N* 
Another da) he showed him a man sufferinaffbm 
a loathsome disease, and again a corpse%¥|iVs^ 
answer to the startled joung man’s questtq^s^- 
Channa replied that this was the fate of all li\ir^5^ 
beings The terribleness of the know ledge that he 
and his sweet Yasodhara would one da> become 
aged and hideous, and that their love must end m 
the blackness of death, filled him w ith despair and 


dread Still more, the thought that countless 
thousands suffered and died every day made him 
ask what was the meaning of a life so cruel It 
seemed for a time as though he was never again 
to know a happy hour Then one da) he saw a 
wandering ascetic, and was told by Channa that 
this man was one of many who had given up the 
world to spend his life in meditation Unable 
longer to endure the torture of his mind 
Siddartha also resolved to give up his, life of 
pleasure and dev ote himself to solving the terrible 
problem of existence As he was returning home 
m his chariot with this thought in his mind, a 
messenger met him w ith the new*s that his w ife 
had given birth to a son ‘ This he said quietl) 

* IS a new and strong tie that I shall have to break 
That night he left his home It was full of 
guests of the highest rank in the realm who had 
come to celebrate the birth of an heir But 
when ever) one was asleep he called his faithful 
Channa, who was on guard and told him to 
prepare his chariot While Channa was gone he 
gentl) opened the door of the room where 
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Yasodhara was sleeping \Mth their child in her 
arms He longed to embrace them before going, 
but fearing to wake them, he tore himself awa) 
He drove with Channa all night, and in the 
morning before bidding him farewell, cut off 
his flowing locks with his sword, took off his 
jewels and sent them and his horse back to his 
home Soon after he met a ragged beggar, with 
w hom he exchanged clothes 

He spent the next five >ears in desert wander 
inga and intense meditation We maj be sure 
that he did not waste this time m mere reierie 
Years after he reminded one of his disciples that 
meditation was not mental laziness Nor did he 
spend it m an attempt to find reasons for going 
on believing as he alreadj did, for this ne\ er leads 
to new knowledge India has giien to the world 
■some of the greatest of its religious truths But 
these truths ha\e always come through men who 
did the kind of thinking that led them to change 
their mind \\ e may well call Buddha the hlan 
with the Open Mind, which is perhaps the greatest 
title that can be given to any thinker 

All this time he practised the most seiere self 
denial So terrible were his fastings and pen 
nnces that his fame spread * like the sound of a 
great bell hung in the canopy of the skies At 
last he became so weak that one day he staggered 
and fell unconscious When he recovered he 
asked for food and told his fi\ e companions tint he 
was convinced that the truth w ould not be attained 
by self mortification, but by keeping a healthy 
mind in a healthy body This doctrine so hor 
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rified them thit thej it once de'^erted him ind 
he was left to struggle on ilone 

At hst he found the inswer to hjs questions 
He Viid come one da> to thebanV. of i river not 
fir from Bemres ind set himself do^m to eit 
under the «shado\\ of i great peepul tree to be 
known from that time as the sicred Bo Tree or 
the tree of wi«dom All di} ind ill night he 
remimed under the tree in deep meditation and 
the truth thit wis iflerwirds to illumine the 
minds of millons of men ind women w is there 
re\ealed to him From this evperience he wis 
cilled Buddhi the Enlightened One 

Some di) }ou will studv his wonderful sjstem 
You will be struck hy its TOiutj ind its teaching 
of perfection It owes the great hold it still 
has to Us teaching of lo\e to all men and to 
Buddha s life of utier self sacrifice 

If eaer Gautimi hid intended to go back and 
succeed to his fithers wenlth thit old ambition 
was gone for ever His work in the world he 
non knew was to make known to men the truth 
he hid learned at *50 great cost The first to 
believe his teaching were hts fiiecompanions He 
spent the ne\t two \ears with them in the Deer 
Park (still to be seen near Benares) gathering 
disciples about him and when the) hid learned 
his teaching sending them out to preach to others 
At last a message from his father turned his 
Steps towards the home from \v hich he had been 
absent for seven >ear& Among the first converts 
that he made here were his wife and nttle «on ind 
hib half brother Anindi who greitlv loved him 
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Then he went forth to spend the remaining 
forty-five years of his life in poverty, journeying 
on foot up and down the Ganges valley and 
among the towns and villages of the Benares 
district, preaching the truth which men and 
women everywhere eagerly accepted. 

At the age of eighty he died, his last day spent 
lying under a tree beside a river, where he tajked 
lovingly to his disciples and comforted Ananda 
when he went aside to weep. His gentleness 
and love, united to a heroic devotion to the truth, 
had given him a far more complete conquest over 
mankind than anything his father dreamed for 
him. 

We are filled with wonder as we see the broad 
shadow that the figure of Buddha has cast down 
the -history of twenty-five centuries. Although 
he declared himself before his death to be only a 
man, the love and gratitude of Asia have refused 
to consider him less than a god. Although a 
few centuries after his death his religion was 
driven out of India, it has spread over the whole 
of eastern Asia, and to-day his worshippers 
number one-fourth of the population of the globe. 
To the people of his day he probably appeared no 
more than a humble, loving-hearted monk. But 
we know him as one of the greatest souls that 
ever trod this earth. 
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SOKA IS known to us ns the man who 

a ^ suddenlt comerted his kingd^ to a state of 

warlessne^s Onlj Akhnaton of Egjpt worked 
a similar miracle but Asoka s experiment was on 
a far greater scale Such a change in an> bmgdom 
or enfpire of todai is almost unthinkable Aet 
twenU two hundred jearsago w hen AsoU ruled 
India It must hate been at least as difficult His 

success IS sufficient to tell us that when the 
lu^remecrtsis in his life came he took his courage 
^X^hands and risked eaerjthing in a great 

^ All hlrtramng 

ecactU opposite to the one he tollo''«d His 
gXdfatherChandraguptaof Magadha born '' >* 

f cemus for conquest had done what the Greek 
conqueror Alexander a few jears before had 
Xed to do He had conqu«ed one b> one m 
mmd succession the disunited kingdoms of the 
X brinmng almost the whole of India under 
bis swat \\ ithm a xerj short time he had budt 
upaaaist w ell-organired clos^eh knit empire The 
ama bv which he accomplished his conquests was 
far larger than the present-da> Bnt.sh arm> in 
India and its organisation was modelled on that 
of Alexander B) justice and good goaernment 
Chandramipta made his subjects contented and 
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established an empire greater than that which \\a« 
liter built up b) the Mogils, and almost is great 
IS the present British Empire m India Onl> 
\\ithm the past few >ears have men had a glimpse 
of the magnificence of his capital Pataliputra (not 
far from the modern Patna) The excavators 
have brought to light wonderful buildings and 
beautiful palaces which confirm the stones of 
Oriental splendour and a highlj civilized societ> 
given by Megasthenes the Greek ambassador at 
Pataliputra to whom we owe almost all that we 
know of Chandragupta s reign 

Twenty five years intervened between the death 
of this king and the coming to the throne of 
Asoka years of which we know almost nothing 
except that Dmdusara the father of Asoka was 
king He must have continued the tradition of 
military greatne<5s begun by Chandragupta lor 
he handed on the empire intact to his son The 
little Asoka therefore was probably given 
advantages of which any prince m any age might 
well be proud Everything that learning 
refinement and wealth could supply must have 
gone to his training His hign destiny must 
have been kept always before his mmd 

It was possible for the young prince to grow 
in one of two way*, He might yield to the 
atmosphere f flattery and adulation which is 
found in every court and live onlv to assert !iis 
authority over others— -a process which must 
mevilabjy result in hardness and selfishness 
Or he might screen the sensitiveness of Jiis 
heart (r< m the hardening mftucncc of the world 
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and open it to the spirit o£ lore and humilit) . The 
one hint that ne ha\e as to the iiaj in nhich this 
bov chose to grow is that nhen he came to the 



throne, the rojal titles he assumed for himself, 
which doubtless expressed the secret ambition of 
his heart, were dr.auam ptya, ‘dear to the gods ’, 
and /l/jarAro, ‘of gracious mien Through the 
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^ears in \\hich so many corrupting influences 
■were at work to spoil him, he evidently kept the 
tenderness the purity, and the gentleness which 
■we treasure in his recorded words 

He was probably not more than twent) when 
he came to the throne, and for eleven >ears he 
seems to have ruled much as his father and 
grandfather had done Then came the crisis 
which changed his whole life and the life of his 
"kingdom 

It would be a mistake to think of this as the 
only experience of its kind An act which seems 
sudden and unexpected m a man’s life has roots 
which go far back into his boyhood tjnd childhood 
Searching back we find that something has for 
long been troubling him, making him question 
the truth of what he has been taught A long 
senes of choices and decisions has been making 
his character and preparing him to make the 
response that he does when the test final) j 
comes 

With Asoka we can guess that the great 
influence which set his mind to questioning and 
longing was the teaching that Buddha had given 
India two hundred and fiflj jears before He 
must often have seen the >ellow robed priests 
so gentle and kindlj of manner, in the streets 
of Patahputra for the kingdom of Magadha 
had been the centre of Buddhas activities and 
•* continued to be that of his followers long after 
his death 1 !e must often have heard their 
teaching that the waj of life was the waj of love 
One who had kept himself sensitive to the 
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influence of good could not but feel that it must 
be true that the spirit of peace and gent eness 
and mercj was greater than the spirit of hate 
and violence and crueltj 

The great and unforgettable experience uhich 
split Afoka s life into tuo iias the destruction of 
life that occurred in his conquest of Kalinp 
This ^^'ls 'i province l>ing to the south of his 
empire comprising the modern district of 
Vizagapatani and Ganjam Following ‘'"= 5' 
ample of his grandfather he seems to liaie 
dec’ldcd to annex it to his empire But he had not 
reckoned on the appalling amount of miserj 
which this conquest would entail Years after, 

he recorded brief hut Sjgn.ficant words his 

i»vnprience in one of his Rock h.dicts 

Knlingi \\'is conquered 

GraciousMajcst) the King when he had been 
ijracious j j 1 ^^ consecration 

ceremom was hfid three )ears after he ascended 
^rdirone] One hundred and fift) thousand 
persons were thence carried awaj captiie one 
hundred thousand were slam and nian> times 

‘''’J‘Directb^flc"thfannexationof Kalinga began 
Hls Sacred Majest) s zealous protection of the 
Law of Ihetj (or Dut}) his loieo that 1 aw and 
hirgiving instruction in that Law (dharnia) 
rL? arose His Majest) s remorse (or liaiing 
conquered Kalinga because the conquest of a 
Suntrt preuousl> uneonquered intoKed the 
slaughter death and carrjing awai rapine of 
thr ncople This is i maiur ol profound sorrow 
regret toH.s bicred MijeMi 
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‘In His Majesty’s eyes the chief conquest is 
that of the Law For the conquest thus made is 
full of pleasure Yet the pleasure produced 
thereby is a small thing for His Majesty 
regards as fruitful only that which concerns the 
other world And His Majesty has issued this 
edict in order that his sons and grandsons may 
not regard it as their duty to undertake new 
Mays of aggression If perchance they should be 
involved in war, they should take pleasure in the 
exercise of patience and gentleness towards their, 
foes, alwaj s remembering that the only true con 
quest IS that of Religion For that alone avails 
in this world and the next Let all joy be m 
effort, for that alone brmgs happiness m this 
world and the next 

Asoka was evidently a man who waS moved, 
and deeply moved, by the suffering of others 
But his later life proved that it was not only the 
emotion of horror that caused him to take the 
step he did Long and careful thinking had 
focussed his desires and fixed his purpose, so 
that no wavering or indecision troubled him 
thereafter Through all the >ears that preceded 
this crisis he must have been trying to find the 
key to life, trying first position, then wealth, then 
power, then learning, but finding that none of 
them fitted He was sure that life held for him 
something satisfjmg and beautiful and he found 
it at last in love ^ His remorse at the cruelty of 
all that had happened m Kalinga was healed by 
a love which flowed from his heart to the whole 
world, and which led to his resolve never .again 
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to ciu*^e luirt to '»n) li\inq creature The 
resolve wns tiUn with ipp-irent suddenness 
thoueh there Ind been so loni; ^ prtpintion for 
It A runner tiVes a sudden leap though he Ins 
ind a run before the leap One thing that this 
experience taught Asoka was that a time of great 
moral v ictorv is a time of clarified vision 1 rom 
this time he held the ke> to the riddle of life 
Something within him came to rust ^is whole 
life thereafter breathed the spirit of that love and 
peace which pass all undci^tanding 
^ If we think It was cas> for Asoka to make and 

keeptheresolvehedid wegreatlj 

the force of the opposition he overcame pacifism 
must have been as unpopular 
this There were plent> to scoff at the idea of 
Giving up the greatest arm> m the world out ot 
sheer idealism There were plent> to sneer at 
the ndoption o( t polic> ot kindness 
tion ind (orgweness There «cre " 

sellors to urge thit if he must disirm let 
dfsirm onl> i little Asoki kneu tin. lus u i, 
ms not the roid to popuhritj But he reHirect 
th-iUt uould enible him to eiperience life in i 
neu sp r°t ind ill his liter hie heirs uitness hou 
sit sSng he found it He "is i hero in thit 
sitisijing heroism the reilm of the 

W i""^ne”" knouledge of the ke, to 
life he looked, upon the folio" mg of the h" of 
me is 1 greit idrenture upon "hjch he "is 
uilhnlt to stike Ins empire ind his life 
Fnr Its sake he "is "illing to run tremendous 
risks He gi' e up 1 certnnt) for in uncertiintj 
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and the curious and encoar^ing result was that he 
found what he sought. He was strangely content, 
because in being ready to lose his empire he had 
sa\ed his soul. 

Even more than the prejudice against pacifism 
entered into the opposition that Asoka had to 
face. His conversion involved the adoption of 
another faith — Buddhism. As soon as his resoU'e 
to change the manner of his rule was made, he 
seat for the famous scholar, Upogupa, and under 
his teaching formally adopted Buddhism, be- 
coming a lay monk. WTiat Asoka did could 
hn\e been accomplished only by a man of rare 
spiritual power. In our own day it takes unusual 
moral strength to think, as is sometimes 
necessars*, not with one’s couatn% but against it 
The greatness of Asola's character is in his 
abilih* to stand alone and in the e.xtent to which 
he cl^ged men’s ideas. 

How completely .Asoka’s kingdom was turned 
upside down is indicated by the extraordinary 
principles he now chose to li\e by. He had 
come Arough an experience fraught through and 
through with living pain. In a blinding flash he 
had learned that war was hate, and in his heart - 
he found no room for hate. He had seen that 
the resentment bred by war was a spiritual 
degradation, a de-humanizing thing, and he has- 
tened to free himself from its defiling touch. He 
had found that war was death, and his one passion 
now was to make life for others a thing of hope 
and beaut}'. 

He saw that the world about him was fault}*, and 
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he mnde it an arena for high spiritual endeavour. 
In the ideal kingdom of his vision he saiv that 
what really mattered ivas the quality of life. A 
life outwardly splendid with no corresponding 
inner enjoyment and satisfaction was to him no 
life at all It was .a thing uninteresting, poor 
and 'empty. His first desire for his subjects 
was tha? they be hapoy and free. He wished 
them to create tor tWmselves an al>“nd.ant. 
interesting and vivid life that would feed the 
imagination, tor chiedv by the imagination, he 
knew, men were trained to know what to lov e and 
hate, how to choose right or wrong, how to spur 
their dull souls to high desire. „ . , 

It is worth remembering that all the fine 
idealism of .-Xsoka would have accomplished 
nothing if he had not found a certain measure of 
responsiveness in his people. Opposition he 
must have found, tor selfishness exists in over- 
age and nation. But if we think of cultiue m 
terms of patience, tolerance, gentleness and self- 
control, we must conclude that the India of his 
dav, as reflected in the words of his edicts, had a 
very high standard of civiliration and morality. 

There is good reason to believe that education 
was widespre.ad in Asoka's t™?. “"d that the 
country had reached a very high standard of 
comfort and prosperity. As we know to^iy , war 
vnd peace are dependent on economic conditions, 
which show their effects in liking or ant, path)- 
sympathy or intolerance. The era of good-will 
of this reign must have been founded on wide- 
spread comfort and contentment. 
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The system ol government and the standard 
of duty that Asoka set for himself and his officials 
show that he regarded the State as existing for 
man, not man for the State. The business of 
government was to presert'e order, but to preser\’e 
it only so as to give the largest possible freedom 
for expression of life. The rights of the poorest 
and lowliest were as scrupulously safeguarded 
as those of the highest and most influential. The 
people who called out his special sympathy were 
the aboriginal tribes living in the forests and 
mountains. It is said that the poor savages had 
been looked upon as something less than animals, 
and treated with cruelty and contempt. But Asoka 
regarded them as his children, and the edicts that 
lie wrote for them reveal a beautiful sense of the 
worth of all human life. 

Not only to men, but to all living beings the 
heart of this king went out in tenderness. He 
put an end to all unnecessar>' suffering and 
destruction of animals, established hospitals for 
them, and prohibited animal sacrifice at his 
capital. 

He taught that the ideal life was love in all its 
forms, in family life and community life. Especi- 
ally did he dwell in his later years on tolerance 
towards those of other religions. With a flaming 
zeal for his own new-found faith he combined 'a 
whole-souled respect and sympathy for the religious 
beliefs of others. He would have understood 
the noble remark, ‘ I wholly disapprove of what 
you say, and will defend to the death your 
right to say it.’ 
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Asoka\\asa king in the highest sense For 
twent} -eight >ears after his great experience he 
earned the burden of an immense empire, not 
only regulating the affairs of State, but so con- 
trolling the religious and domestic life of his 
subjects as to put his personal impress on e\erj 
part of his kingdom 

He uas also an artist m the highest sense 
There uas room for beaut} as well as use m his 
life, and fabulous stones are told of the number of 
buildings erected b} him, and wonder of his 
craftsmanship Remembering that he was the 
first in India to build m stone, we find the 
fragments of his work that have come down to 
us remarkable for their perfection and beaut) 
Those who have seen atSarnalh the noble capital 
of the pillar crowned b) its massive lions will feel 
the truth of Sir John Marshall s opinion, that the) 
are masterpieces in both st) le and technique — ‘ the 
finest carv mgs, indeed, that India has yet produced 
and unsurpassed, I venture to think, b) anything 
of their kind m the ancient w oHd ’ Unfortunate!) 
the magnificent palaces and other buildings which 
he erected have disappeared Onl) a few of the 
stupas, or great cupolas, of which he is said to 
have built in ever) part of the countr) a great 
number as memorials to Buddha, survive 

But the most valuable reminders of Asoka 
that we have are the rock, or pillar, edicts 
From time to time be published to his subjects 
m one part or another of his empire, the great 
principles of his faith, which he caused to be 
inscribed upon rocks or pillars erected for this 

2 
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purpose About thirty oC these pillars h'i\ebeen 
found, some inscribed, some uninscnbed The> 
are of fine sandstone, and polished with a skill 
unknown to modern sculptors The feat of 
transporting them from the spot where the} were 
quarried to places hundreds of miles distant is a 
fascinating story in itself But their most 
precious interest to us lies in the inscriptions or 
ro}al sermons which are the principal records 
we possess of Asoka’s life and reign Fourteen 
of these edicts ha\e been found, and (since the} 
are m the \emacular) the} tell us how large a 
number of his subjects were probably able to read, 
how great was the extent of his kingdom, and 
how widely he sent out his messengers to \-arious 
parts of the world But chief!} they reveal to us 
the character of the man who caused them to be 
w ntten We see in this great but humble hearted 
king one who^e whole life was occupied m 
strenuous w arfare against e\ ery thing in the world 
that w as insensitive, cruel, uncivilized and w icked 
He shows a refinement of nature a gentleness 
of conscience, and a sense of the sanctity of all 
life as lovely as it is rare It is no wonder that 
Mr H G Wells in summing up this remarkable 
life says 

‘ He was the first monarch to make an attempt 
to educate his people in a common view of the 
ends and v\ay of life He is the only military 
monarch on record who abandoned warfare after 
victory For eight and twenty years he sanely 
worked for the real needs of men Amidst the 
tens of thousands of names of monarchs that 
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cro^^ d the columns of history— their majesties and 
graciousnesses and serenities and ro) al highnesses 
and the like — the name of Asoka shines, and 
shines almost alone, a star ’ v i, ^ 

But great as Asoka was as a monarch, he was 
at least equally great as a missionary \\ e must 
remember that for trro and a halt centuries after 
Buddha’s death his religion nas confined to North 
India It IS entirely owing to Asoka that it is to- 

da\ oneofthegreatworldreligions Sogreatwas 

his eagerness and zeal that one of his biographers 
sars, ’ If ue are not all Buddhists, it was no 
Asoka’staulf Hehimself journeyed throughout 
ihe country as a preacher. changing camp no fewer 

than two hundred and fifty six times He sent 
missionaries to western Asia, eastern Europe and 
north Africa, but apparently nothing was accom 
phshed in those regions His most important 
Sss was in Ceylon for it was from there that 
cm cnread to Burma, and some centuries 
Pamrt s";am^ T^ugh Tibet and Central Asia 
other missionaries sent by Asoka trarelled to 
China, laying the foundations of Buddhism in 
those countries Some centuries later the faith 
was carried from China to Korea and thence to 

^“^o Asoka, also Buddhism owes its character 
isticotbeing 'at once the most intensely ™ssion- 
an in the world, and the most tolerant Under 
ctandine that ideas were more penetrating and 
powerful than any army, he set out to conquer 
world not by the sword, but by reason and 
|!j:rsuasion Tte Buddhist spirit of freedom and 
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love Its enmit) to caste, socnl injustice, A\ar, 
sloth and greed, its call to simphcit) of life and 
human ser\ice, united with the crusading zeal of 
those who carried the message, stirred the 
imagination and won the eager acceptance of 
multitudes of men 

Although in India itself Buddhism at no time 
superseded Brahmmism, it existed side b} side 
with It for a thousand years It was graduall} 
suppressed not, however, without leaving its 
indelible impress upon Hinduism While most 
of the things that represent Asoka’s achievements 
on the material side have perished the things of 
the spirit — hts courage and hiffh hearted idea 
lism nis gracious humanitj and serene faith — 
remain an inspiration to eierjone who senousl) 
cares for the good, the true and the beautiful 



III. KALIDASA 

TT W.15 in the Golden Age th.il the fortiin.ite 
1 Kalid.isn tens horn. It was an age rich in all 
the things that went to make his fresh and 
wonder-loving spirit. The very land in which 
he lived was the s.inie in which Rama and Arjuna 
had once walked, and in which the friendly wolves 
and lions, goats and elephants, w oodpeckers and 
monkeys, turtles and deer of the Jauka tales had 

esperienced their adventures. On 

the streets of his town would Oirob wtlh the drum* 
beat and the high notes of flutes and pipes, the 
crowds would flame into gorgeous colour so that 
they resembled nothing so much as a huge moving 
flower-garden, and before his eyes would be 
enacted scenes from the forest of Ayodhya or 
the battlefields of Indraprasta. He lived in an 
enchanted land filled with gods .and kings, queens 
and heroines, sprites .and goblins, who were 
probably as real to him ,as the men and women 

of his everyday world. , , . u ■ • 

What wme the things that fed this boy s spirit? 
Did he learn his craft from others, or was his 
cenius heaven-sent? Did he gam his know- 
ledge of men and life in circurast.ances of poverty 
or luxury? Did Life, before giving him the 
shining reality of hts dream, deal him, a stroke 
‘on the heart, as she is said to do to those whom 
she would bless, with something that cut cruel 
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and deep, something that made him ufiep? So 
thick does the dust of fifteen centuries he upon 
the life of Kalidasa, that onl) bj infevence can 
we ansner these questions 

We knoM that he Ined during the reign of 
Vikramadit>a Although scholars are duided 
between three kings of that name, the majont) 
consider that Kalidasa was a contemporar) of 
Vikramadit^a of Ujjain, who reigned in the fourth 
century The fourth to the eighth centuries are 
known as a golden age in Indian literature 
The country , under the rule of w ise kmg^ enjo} ed 
that peace and good government which are 
a condition of culture and creative work The 
life of town and country described bj Kalidasa 
reflects an ideal age, an age whicli gave bi« 
greatness its chance 

That he was brought up in fairly comfortable 
circumstances is an inference from the fact that 
the greatest works of art are the product of 
abundance and leisure when men are so freed 
from the struggle for existence as to be able to 
express themselves m the creation of beautiful 
viorks That he was not, on the other hand, 
exposed to the corruption which comfort and 
luxurj work m one, we maj take as certain 
Nor vsas he tempted b) thoughts of prosperitj 
and fame to do anything less than his b^st 

Around him like bees around honey, must 
have gathered the children of his town And 
before their eyes he made those ^ 

Bright mdescenl bobbles ciiihben blow 
\\ here j»\\ ims n shining world in bnef mraj , 

A flower of gossamer from a pipe of cl^J 
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It ma> bo tint here, in some curung, 
spice, he ^ct hi-i boj plaj mites to acting tn an 
outdoor iheitre, or ihit his Ilrahmin (eicher 
organized one of the performanccss which c\en 
to this clij arc a fiiounte Milage pistinic IVo 
secnerj would be needed fhe onl> screen for 
the actors before their turn came would lie 



a white or coloured shawl held up before them 
With such simple apparatus the preparations 
were complete E\en todaj, when pla>s are 
guen in hills and theitres, onl> the simplest 
netting IS used, though the costumes ire often 
magnificent 

Kalidasa, or another Brahmin bo) from among 
the >oung actors (for the Indian stage does not 





the golden company 

he dn JK'f'’“S‘-"S'''™Stheroad in time to 

rthtw. i- ''•S'' head-dress covered 

the liffht "’ould sparkle in 

towards hands held before him, palms 

oT nvnrar ^‘“d.ence he would recite the prayer 
b^nvocation w.th which every Hindu play must 

and “PP^^'- "-hh an actor, 

leading im would narrrate events 

exchiration a P'ay. and then with an abrupt 

musician .and singer"'^’"' ° P“‘’ 

assVstrn?e'’fro''n, sKtine 

^ho i?a""wti:ed'",r a':;o‘ie 

th..t thLs Hindu pl.,y knows 

imngin.ntion of tht‘ the case. The 
rts that of the n#» ns rich and vivid 

whom a bo.'?d^^r Shakespeare’s day, for 
a phace was sum,-- "as p^rinted the name of 
number of Hindu ninv. ‘h'® ‘hat the 

the plots are famili.ir ti -,ii* “'mmcly small, and 
was a highly-devclopcd art' in' 
nflecn centuries caHf,w?k • fourteen or 

only about fitly p| ‘ J il!”,-!'' "■'=slern Europe, 
existence, and IhnV. , “'’>,j'tomry value are in 

language,' S^nsWin'^ (Th; ' n 

V I ne Heng.ili pl.iys of 
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Ribindranath Tagore are the single exception.) 
THnSnls to 4 fact that they were nw.t ten 
only for a small class of the most highly cultivated 
nellr and were performed only on .mre occa- 

sions ’ They are still given only occasionally, but 

nowadays thlir language is the 
into which they have been translated from the 
Sanskrit. At such a play, the audience, as soon 
as the chief character appears, recognizes him as 
Krishna or Rama or Hurish^handra, as the case 
may be, and then knows all the others. It has 
known them a long time, and thoroughly. At 
once it sees them with their proper background, 
rbickeround not visible, but none the less present 
?o them minds. Men and women w!io are 
suDPOsed to have lived thousands of y ears ago, 

h,s— f.;— 

''TomVsuchte"fo™ance as these of modern 
davs ^ust have been those m which Kalidasa 
. V pvrent that the P ays of his day were 

„mba’M^^Sted in 

?eSd to be the spoken language of the country, 
it indeed it ever was so used, we have no means 
of knowing. But it has always been the language 
of religion. Since Hindu plap, by the law’s of 
thlatre, must always take their su^bjects from 

mythology they must be written in the anguage 

Tthe nnests. Even an amateur performance 
ts^ observe certain rules of the theatre, and one 
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of these was that, while speeches of the demi-gods 
and men in the play must be in Sanscrit, those of 
the other characters, the women and common 
people, were in Prakrit, a dialect from the 
Sanskrit, supposed to have been at one time the 
language of common life. Sometimes several 
Prakrit dialecfts w'ould be used in one play by 
different classes and ranks of people. Another 
rule w’as that, whatever misfortune might 
attend the hero or heroine, the play must end 
happily. There are therefore no tragedies, in 
the technical sense, in the Indian drama. 

These and other laws of the Hindu theatre 
may seem to have limited the art of playwriting 
in an artificial way, just as the law’s governing 
the writing of poetry-fwhich also, until very^ recent 
times, had always to be written in Sanskrit) may 
have seemed to cramp expression. But in reality 
they formed a framework within which the writer 
could Work more easily. Kalidasa must first 
have been conscious only of the sensuous beauty 
of the poems, and to have seen the plays only as a 
dazzling strea_m of broad, beautiful, enchanting 
life, full of romantic adventures. Later their 
artistic form must have made its impression on 
his sensitive mind, and he must have set himself 
to master the rules of art so -that he might use 
them to make more intense tl\e expression of his 
vision. 

Did he ever, as he listened to, or recited, some 
great passage, kindle at the thought, ‘ Some day 
my plays will be the faTOUrite dramas of India, 
and rhy poems the greatest in her literature?’ 
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Probabb not, for greatness, as f 

which, as a bo). 3ut because he 

2 . 

"Twould hare been strange 

turned to anj other efe 

'’“''iei%ut hke" 'pnsm all the rich.glorung 

l«e -rU 

^eScAvaca or hBrahnnn>_ g-- thl 

grackle, an antelope, oJ the blos'^oms of 

musk deer and teanlelop^, 

thepadn^or lot^s.ttechu^^_^^ inadhaM, the 

asoca, the , [ fragrant fields and of 

■ wS a.dk”Ve s.hered with eternal 
mountains at random from 

■^TofhiJshortXnis But instead of being 
merelists of namesXs are used in a rich embro. 
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der> of jmngery Kahdisa must h-wc given hin^ 
«el{ up to a most loving and mtnulc study of 
nature to be rewarded with <o rich a knowledge 
He had, too a beauty -loving mind, which drew 
from the common, uninteresting surface of life 
the luminous mysterious loveliness tint hy 
beneath H is ny mphs and maidens, his huntsmen, 
his ascetics, his kings and clow ns, all liv e in a w orld 
which he has enriched for us by the atmosphere 
of enchantment he has woven around it. It iS 
the same golden light m which Shakespeare 
paints the Forest of Arden There is a fresh- 
ness of feeling as well as a beautiful accuracy 
m the «icencs that Kalidasa dc<cribes A thicket 
m the forest near the home of ascetics is painted 
for us with such surprising vividness that we 
seem actually to sec the lofty trees hung with 
their drapery of fresh green vines, to hear the 
tumultuous song birds and to smell the fragrance 
of the blossom laden air 

When we test the characters of Kahdasa by 
the question, ‘Are they alive?' they meet it 
perfectly True, they are surrounded with the 
same ideal, romantic atmosphere in which Kah- 
dasa clothes his landscape But they are living, 
breathing, moving beings Their feelings of 
affection and loyalty, of joy and sadness, of love 
and renunciation are depicted with such truthful 
ness as to make us feel that Kalidasa ‘ has 
searched his own heart and found the jewel 
Sincerity ’ 

Kahdasa has been fortunate m his translators, 
at .any rate his English translators, who have 
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given us so delicate and exquisite an impression 
oi his art. It is an art so perfect that it seems to 
achieve all its grace and charm without effort. 
His style has simplicity and ease, but it is a 
polished ease. We feel that we are in the 
presence of a master-craftsman. Kalidasa appar- 
ently set himself to the work of creating beauty 
for his neighbours — he could never have dreamed 
how wide a circle of readers he would one day 
have — but it was work for which he trained 
himself in so imperial a manner that it proved 
in the end, we must believe, not a mere exercise 
in composition, but the building of his own 
character in human sympathy and spiritual sweet- 
ness. 

To Kalidasa can be assigned with certainty 
several poems which take rank among the great- 
est in Indian literature. These he is supposed 
to have written in his youth. The best known 
of them is or Cloud Messenger. 

In this a cloud is personified and converted 
into the messenger whom a b.mished Yaksh.a, or 
demi-god, sends with a message to his wife in the 
Himalayas. Thepiclurcof the \*alley5, mountains, 
cities and forests over which the cloud passes 
brings before us northern India in all its N'aried 
beauty. 

In his maturcr years Kalidasa wrote throe 
dramas, two of them being K'cii 6y I'a/onr 

and Ma/iiz fot de.aling respectively 

with the Io\x'S of King Purur.n.'as and King 
Agnimitra- The third is SJ:ahiii/t7/a, regarded as 
the greatest and most artistic of all Indian plajs. 
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Like Shakespeare, Kalidasa did not trouble to 
invent his plots, but took them ready-made His 
originality lay m the creation of his characters, 
chiefly of Shakuntala herself — Shakuntala '\hQ, 
with her pretty maternal care of her pets and 
flowers, her wide eyed, fawn-likegaze, and wistful 
grace, shines with a beauty that is not of this 
world. 

The first knowledge that reached Europe of 
the Hindu drama was through the English 
translation of S/ialmt/afa, by Sir William Jones, 
about a hundred years ago Some of the 
enthusiasm which the scholars of Europe felt^ 
when they first saw this new planet of dramatic 
literature ‘ sw im into their ken ’ found expression 
m Goethe’s exquisite lines 

Would St thou the young jear’s blossom and the fruit 
of Its decline 

And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, fed? 

Would St thou the earth and heaven in one sole mm© 
combine ? 

I name, thee, O Shafeunlala, and all at once is said 

How many years Kalidasa lived is as unknown 
to us as the other facts of his life What we do 
know and feel is a personality with an exquisite 
sense of awe and love and beauty which still lives 
before us on his pages 
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IN the isHnd of Ceylon that place of legend ind 
^ ronnnce there li\ed more than six hundred 
years ago a little maid the fame of whose beauty 
was carried to distant parts of India Her very 
name Padmani was reserved only for those 
whose grace and loveliness set them above all 
others of their sex There is little doubt that 
she often heard her mother tell the story of Sita 
the beloved wife of Rama who had been earned 
away by a rakshasa from their forest near 
Ajodhia to this %ery island of Ceylon and that 
again and again her little heart had thrilled at 
the thought of the bravery and faithfulness of 
that lovel) queen But she could not ha\e 
guessed that she was one day to be put to a 
more terrible test than bitas and to endure a 
marts rdom that w ould set a ne%v record for human 
fortitude 

In some the gift of beauty produces only vanity 
killing all the fine idealism of youth But m this 
girl was the diMne fire of passion for heroic 
giving and she refused to let it be smothered 
What influences moulded her life we are not told 
But from the store of moral resources which she 
had at her command m later life it is evident 
that she was finel> disciplined and that she grew 
in beaut) of soul as well as of face and form 
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he Pathan Emperor of Delhi. He conquered 
me State after another, and finall) arrived at 
he stone vv.alls of the Red Fort of CJiitor. 
[ioubtless his love of conquest vvas what first took 
jm there, but the fame of Padnnni's beaut) and 
as resolve to win her at all costs pla)ed an 
ncreasingl) important part in his movements 
hereafter 

/ For a long time Ala ud dm s arm) besieged 
Ihe fort Fights occurred from time to time 
when the Rajputs sallied forth from their moun- 
tain home, losses and terrible suffering were 
'endured b) both sides, but the Emperor vvas no 
nearer winning Chitor At last he offered to 
raise the siege if he vvas given Padnnni as wife 
This vvas peremptoril) refused, whereupon he 
again promised to leave that part of the countr) 
if he niight have onl) a sight of her eatraordmarv 
beaut) Such an unusual proposal must have led 
to much debate in the council chamber, and much 
trepidation on the part of Padmani, when it was 
announced to her On the one hand vvas the 
dread th.at the terrible siege would be indefinite!) 
prolonged, on the other that .at a price — a humili 
atmg price, it is true— the) might purchase 
freedom from this anxiet). At last, on condition 
that the queen should be viewed, not lace to fare 
(which would have been an insult to her and her 
race), but.in a mirror, and that the Emperor enter 
the palace unguarded, lus request vvas granted 
Rel) mg on the faith of the Rajput King, he 
entered the palace alone He was conducted to 
a certain room and placed before a long curtained 

3 
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mirror. \t -signal the ,ool he 

and as though '‘f V", ‘ 

If'bouS/gA'reNiS ^f’.oveI.ness 
'^Then Ram Hhim Singh led him from^ 
pilace, and, the foot of 

confidence, accompa Emperor, 

fortress Hut the . .. Ugn it suited hi^ 

nature and n' putsArustfulness to ‘riP 

numosei used the Kajp » — r Vit« mind the 

him For he could ,hat had seemed 

'?€hba^rtr?aAV^e“ 

im ambush at the foot of h't nd sent back 

Lm ana\ as prisoner to b'f free °n'y "fto" 
tord tha\ ih ! king would be^,„ I„ her despair 

Padman. was surrendered t^_^ ft 

on first receiving th j,usband than on the 
other means of fttoj^fn b> Ala ud dm But he 
hateful terms laid do „as more than a rnamh 
was to find that ^^“^5 On the advice of her 
for him m cleverne^^ Ceylon, who were with 
uncle and cousin a message to be sent, 

her at the time sne^ besieger withdrew from his 
that on the da> be sent And as befitted her 
trenches she ''J’ she would be accompanied 
own and his ® .^^ue of handmaids and female 
"te„d“ntY® Two wrongs do not make a right. 
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and the ruse b> w hich the Ram outw itted her hus 
band’s captor ^^as no more honourable than that 
b) which he had trapped him But those rough 
da)s of warfare had*another code of conduct from 
ours, and we must remember that Padmani s case 
was desperate Besides, she had not been the 
aggressor She sent into the enem} ’s camp no 
less than se\en hundred litters, each containing 
one of the hardiest warriors of Chitor, and each 
borne by six armed soldiers disguised as litter- 
bearers These were admitted within the camp 
with all the decorum and privacy shown to 
women when travelling A herald carried a 
message to Ala ud dm asking that Padmani be 
given an opportunity to bid farewell to her hus 
band before surrendering herself to him This 
was granted, and a litter supposedly containing 
Padmani, was earned to Bhim Singh’s tent 
This gave the latter a chance to make good his 
escape in another litter, which was accompanied 
back to the fort by a small retinue, the rest 
remaining, as w as supposed, to serv e as attendants 
for Padmani 

When Ala ud-din discovered that his captive 
had escaped, he was startled to find that a band 
of Rayput soldiers had emerged from the litters 
and was now rapidly following the king back to 
the fort He at once ordered a pursuit, and the 
Pathan army overtook the devoted band, rein 
forced by troops from Chitor, at the outer gate of 
the fort The Rajputs, by their desparate resis 
^ance, drove back the Pathans and actually forced 
Ala ud dm to raise the siege But they had lost 
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the flower o£ their armj and so 

successfullj °PP°f IthS the lears of warhre 
Aland dm kept the niemop 

m other parts of I'''''’\‘Mj,,ness of the face he 
of the pure grace f Ch.tor k\ 

had that da> seen m th P ' he fought ruth 

>ip next returned some ) ear . length 

greater determination ton tefo_^_^ ,he Kill 

tecured possession of to so Pndniani realised 

of Chitor Bhim Smgh hope to resist this 

that not much longer co^^^ jhej resoUed 

merciless conqueror ^^^^^^5„„hnder (heir 

would thej be go to pledged themselies 

last meeting wg Chitor 

to eternal lo> attack b> the Emperor *> 

'Thett of the sons of Bhim Singh m turn 

forces the Rajput arm> and one b> one the) 
*^°”'e^killed m the onesided encounter When 
th^^^turn of the tv. elfth son came the father insisted 
on his escaping to a place of safety bj passing 
through the enem) s lines Then he and the 
small band of «oldiers left alive issued from the 
g^lcs and hurling themseUes upon the ranks of 
Ala ud*dm ^\ere killed to a man 


At the same time to complete this tale of horror 
and of splendour, Padmani and the uomen of 
Chitor bn\cl) met death b) committing them 
sel\cs to the awful nte of jolmr According 
to this custom of the Rajputs m medix\al India 
when there was no chance of sasing the women 
and children from hlling into the hands of tht 
Muhammadin conquerors a huge funeral p) rc 
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was made, and the women, old and young, with 
their children, flung themselves upon it. To them 
freedom meant more than life. Death was 
something to be passionately desired, since it 
would deliver them from a forced tyrann)-. And 
this desire created in them a strength that was 
not their own. To this day the Rajput bards 
proudly sing the tale of that, day of woe, when the 
fair queen and thirteen thousand of the women of 
•Chitor perished in the flames of a pyre built in a 
gre.it subterranean cavern. When the Pathan 
Emperor at last entered the city, the smoke that 
had consumed them was issuing from the recesses 
of the cavern. If he still carried the memory of 
the beauty of the woman he had once • been 
permitted to behold, it must now have been a 
terrible and torturing memory. The thought of 
her final, brave sacrifice of herself, for the sake of 
love and loyalty, must have pierced him with a 
pain sharper than any he had known. 

Against all the dark horror and pity of the story, 
we seem to see the tenderness and courage of 
Padm.ini. She had learned the secret of renuncia- 
tion, for she held luxury and comfort and life 
itself cheap beside honour and faith and love. 
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H e \\as on4 a poor weaver lad of Benare«. 

^et for nearly five centuries he has made 
the heart of India throb with the memorj of a 
lover’s passion for God 

Of scarce!} anj noted life lived in India do we 
know so little with certaint) of the externa! 
details Putting aside the mass of legend that 
has gathered around his name, there is nothing to 
tell us where or when the bo> Kabir was born 
into what religion or caste, whether he married 
or where he spent the greater part of his hfe 
‘It IS hardl) an exaggeration to si},’ writes one 
of his biographers, ‘that onl> two facts can be 
asserted with absolute confidence He lived for 
some time at Benares, and he died at Maghir 
This throws us back, therefore, on the record of 
his inner life, of which he has left so nch a revela 
tion in his poems 

The greatest enigma of his biographers is 
whether Kabir was born a Muhammadan or a 
Hindu His name is Muhammadan and that he 
was brought up in the home of a Julaha, or 
Muhammadan weaver, IS fairl) certain But his 
writings show a mind steeped in Hindu thoughta 
and m}tholog>, and a knowledge of Hindu 
scripture and philosophj on!} to be gained from 
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a clo=e a^bociation with Brahmin pundits \Ve 
kno«, too, that his mother tongue nas Hindi 
Perhaps, as Dr Ahmad Shah suggests, his real 
father lias a Brahmin. nho for some reason ma> 
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hive ^een manj in the weaver*^’ quarter of Ben* 
arcs 

1 hesc two influences '^eeni to have brought the 
bo) ala ven earl} age to the belief that God was 
not the God of an} one religion or creed, but of 
all mankind Lver} one who thinks indepcndent- 

1} must face sooner or liter the question, Shall I 
continue to hold m} belief because I have been 
told to believe it, or shill 1 hold it because I am 
convinced tint il is true? Tver} generation 
receives new lighten questions of*bclief,a light 
which fills some with terror for feir it will mean 
that they will have to let go of age long beliefs 
and will have nothing left to cling to Such 
people refuse to look at the light and so keep 
their beliefs in all honest}, but keep them also in 
all Ignorance But if cverv one had stuck to the 
beliefs of his forefathers, the whole human race 
would still be living amid savage superstitions 
The other qinht} of mind is represented by 
people who can find no comfort except m believ- 
ing facts They must know the truth, even if it 
hurts And seeking for the truth is a life-long 
pursuit It IS not something revealed all at once, 
but found little by little, by patient and laborious 
search It is always moving before us, calling to 
our souls as clearly as God’s love calls, and it is 
resisted only b> mental apathy 

It was because the boy Kabir s heart was so 
fully fixed upon God that he was able to get past 
all ceremonies, forms creeds, to the reality beyond 
them He might have said, with Browning, 
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0 servant, v^bere dost thou seek Me? 

Lo ' I am beside thee. 

1 am neither in temple nor in mosque : 

I am neither in Kaaba nor in Kailash : 

Neither am 1 in ntes and ceremomes, nor in Yoga and 
renunaation. 

If thou art a true seeker, thou shalt at once see Me ; thou 
shall meet Me m a moment of time. 

Kabir sajs, ‘ O Sadhu ! God is the breath of all breath.’ 

It IS needless to ask of a saint the caste to which he 
belongs , 

For the priest, the warrior, the tradesman, and all the 
tiuity-six castes, alike are seeking for God. 

It IS but foUj to ask what the caste of a saint may be: 
The barber has sought God, the washenvoman, and the 
carpenter— 

Even Raidas was a seeker after God. 

The Rjshi Snapacha was a tanner b> caste. 

Hindus and Moslems alike have achieved that'Erd, 
where remains no mark of distinction 

But one with ideas so free and unconventional 
never has an eas} time in this world. In Kabir’s 
^ge, as now, heresy hunters were busy, and when, 
as a mere boj', he refused to be bound by the 
limitations of either Hinduism or Muhammadan 
ism, he offended the followers of both religions. 
It was inevitable that orthodoxy would clash w ilh 
such simpHcit)’ and directness as Kabir felt. 

In later life, we read more than once of his 
being brought by his enemies before the Emperor 
Sikander Lodi, with bitter charges against his 
freedom of belief, and the demand that he should 
be put to death. If the Emperor had been a 
bigot, there is little doubt but that Kabir would 
have been obliged to pa> with his life for his 
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liberal ideas , but fortunateh , the ruler v-a-* a mar 
of culture and broad new- 

He became according to one of the be^^t 
attested tradition- of hi5» life, a di-cip^e of 
Ramananda, one of the mo^st &pintuaf ^um of 
his time It wa- not the theoJogr of Ramananda 
tiat attracted hiro but the connction that he hv ed 
nearer to God than am man he kneu Reali- 
ing the impo-aibiim of a Hindu accepting a 
Muhammadan a» his (Ma he is «aid to ha%e 
obtained admi-'^ion to the circle of the famous 
teacher - di-iciple-^ bv a ru«e Knowing Rama 
nandas habit of going down to the Gauge- to bathe 
before dawn, Kabir lav full length upon the «tepsi 
of the The master, treading unespectedlj 

upon the bod\ of the bo\, exclaimed in hi- 
astonishment, ‘ Ram, Ram, the tnarlra of hi- -ect 
On the «trength of thi'», KaDir claimed to ha\e 
been accept^ as the guru « di-ciple Bo^^h 
Brahmins and ^Iuhammadans were annoted b\ 
this oiersteppmg of the bounds of creed and at 
once tool. Ramananda to task The latter denied 
that he had accepted a Muhammadan di«ciple, but 
when Kabir was brought before him and 
related what had taken place at the bathing ghat 
Ramananda unhe«ilatingh embraced him 'saving 
* Be\ond all questioning }ou became mv di-ctp’e 
Thenceforward he was recognized as the leading 
spirit among Ramananda s follower*; But he did 
not, on this account, gue up the ordman occupa 
tion- of life He returned to the weaker - ho-«^ 
and «et to work on the loom 

Hi- whole life «;eem- to ha\e been one of 
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natural, wholesome actixUj. One of his sayings 
was, * He IS the real Sadhu . . . who teaches >ou 
to be still m the midst of all jour activities’ 
There was nothing strained or eccentric about his 
life According to some legends he was no ascetic, 
but married and had a family He apparentl) 
ii\ed a life perfectlj norma! to all outward 
seeming, but filled with a deeper, more poignant 
joy than is the privilege of the worldling, because 
it had Its roots in an eapenence deeper than all 
other emotions of the human spirit. At one 
time he sings 

Wb> put cn the robe of the monk 'ind Jjve a life 
aloof from the worW lo lonely pnde? 

BehoUV my heart dances m the dehcht of 8 hundred 
arts 

And the Creator >s well pleasetl 

At another time he expresses his ecstatic joy 
m the simple things of life m these words 

0 Sadhu ! the simple union is the best 

Since the da> when I met wnih my Lord, there has 
been no end to the sport of our lo% e 

1 shut not my eyes, I close not m> ears I do not 
mortify my bod> , 

I see with e>es open and smile, and behold His 
beauty e\er>where 

I utter His name, and whatever I see, il reminds me 
of Him whatever I do it becomes His worship 

All accounts agree m attributing to Kabir a 
long life Shortly before his death he deter 
mined to leave Benares for Maghar, about six 
marches distant As it was popularly believed 
thit all who died at Maghar must return to 
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earth in the form of asses, his disciples cried 
out against this wish of their master, but found it 
impossible to change it Shortly after reaching 
that city he died, and so great by this time was 
the regard of both Muhammadans and Hindus, 
for one whom through fife they had baited as a 
heretic, that there was a dispute between them for 
his body. 

To this day he is remembered as one of those 
reformers who, from time to time, has arisen in 
India to overthrow the mighty barriers which 
diride one part 6f God’s family from another. 


VI CHAITANYA 


T he scene is the night of a lunar eclipse m a 
village of Bengal The people of the iiD'ige 
are chanting the name, ‘ Han I Han ’ ’ In one of 
the homes in the village lies a new born baby 
bo) No bo} e\er had so man> names to choose 
from His father and mother called him 
Bishwambhar He was also called by his parents 
Nimai (meaning short lived), because they had lost 
their first eight children — all of them daughters — 
in infancy By giving the tenth child a 
disparaging name they thought his life might be 
saved On account of his marvellous beauty* 
hoivever, he went more often by the name 
Gauranga (fair complexioned), and yet it is not 
by any of the<5e names that we know him, but by 
the name he chose for himself when grown to 
manhood — Chaitanya It is one of the best 

known and best loved names m Bengal today 
Millions of men and women, high and low, rich 
and poor, sound the praises and tell the story of 
Chaitanya, the boy who lived and pl^ed and 
studied in a Bengali village more than four 
hundred years ago 

Many accounts of his early years have come 
down to us and the character of the boy that 
shines through them all is that of one gifted with 
a personality of unusual charm He was full of 
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Chaitanya married verj' early. When he was about 
twenty he made a tour of eastern Bengal, where 
he astonished all his hearers by his learning, and 
drew many valuable presents as tributes to his 
knowledge. Young, rich, brilliant, famous, he 
seemed to have the world at his feet. 

But all tbis was cast aside, when he met 
on one of his pilgrimages Ishwar Puri, a 
Vaishnava monk. This monk’s guru ha'ci first 
introduced the new cult of Vishnu-worship and 
bhaktt (or loving devotion) among the monks of 
Bengal. The monk himself, hts heart full of 
inexpressible joy and love, was to Chaitanya a 
revelation. The result of this meeting was to 
take forever from Chaitan>'a his pride in learning 
and to make of him a humble bhakta. The 
special object of his love was Krishna, and he 
seems to have given up every other interest and 
occupation in order to worship and meditate on 
his beloved. He gathered around himself the 
devout and enthusiastic in his town, and with 
them often danced and sang and discoursed on 
the sweetness and beauty of Krishna. He would 
spend whole nights in such discourse, forgetting 
time and all other concerns in his absorption in 
Krishna, and making those around him as 
forgetful as himself. Frequently he forgot for a 
day, or several days, to eat. With most of us the 
desires of the body and mind must first be 
satisfied; but with Chaitanj’a it was always the 
hunger of his spirit that must be fed. He was 
like the artist who, drunk with beauty, is 
nevertheless filled with an insatiable longing for 
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beautj He experienced such ecstacy at times 
or fell into such swoons, as to make men saj 
he w-as mad The children m the street would 
throw du«it at him, and clap their hands, sajing 
‘ Lo ' there goes the ascetic, mad after God ' ’ 

The cold formalists of his town looked with 
dico-ust on Chaitanj-a’s sudden change, and 
treated him w ith bitter hatred The flaming torch 
was "in their midst and the> would ha\e 
preferred an icicle Chaitanja w-as able to do 
\er> little to oiercome their opposition, and 
finalK decided to become a sofinj^ist as he felt he 
could in that waj best appeal to them So at the 
age of twent> four he bound himself to a life of 
asceticism, and began the preaching iihich aas 
to bnng to so manj thousands a neu re\ elation 

°'He'*«ent first to Pun a cit> of the temple 
Jagamth in Orissa On entenng the temple he 
lias so otercome nith emotion that he could not 
see the image through his blinding tears He 
said again and again. ‘ 1 base beheld him. — )Ki 
the Lord of the Unnerse is before me He 
embraced all ahom he met. and pointed upaards, 
but in his deep Jo> he could find no aords Here 
he rennined a >car. not attracting much notice 
at first But before long n famous ajla 
schohr of Orissa meeting him. tned to convert 
him from his hith Tor mam davs Chaitan^ 
listened to him in humilitv -ind silence Then he 
took up his opponents doclnnes and overthrew 
them one hi one His a^uments are sa.d to 
so com meed the scholar that he became an 
4 
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enthusiastic convert to Vaishnavism But it is 
possible that Chaitanja’s humility and kindness 
were more powerful weapons than his eloquence 
or learning. 



He then started on a fi\c->ear pilgnm.age to 
the hoi) Cities of India, going first to the ‘^outh . 
He preached the new religion wherever he went* 
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and people listened to him with unbounded 
delight ‘All who came to see foi-got their 
homes and staged to join in the dance of Sree 
Krishna Gopal , men and women, old and young, 
all were swept away by the tide of spiritual love ’ 
It IS said that at one place he embraced a leper, 
and the man was m consequence healed of his 
leprosy At Travancore he met the Maharaja, 
who shed tears in deep spiritual joy, and Chai- 
tanya embraced him, saying, ‘ He who sheds 
tears at the name of God is dearer to me than 
life Itself ’ Robbers and women of evil life to 
whom he spoke abandoned their wickedness and 
turned to lives of holiness At one place, where 
a Brahmin lad had become a convert to his views, 
the boy's father came out to beat Chaitanya for 
having turned the head of his only son Chai 
tanya said, ‘ Here am I, completely in your hands 
Beat me as much ns >ou will. But sing the praises 
of the Lord , that is the price you will have to 
pay for beating me my friend ’ It is not sur 
prising that the father also became a convert 
Chaitan> a opened the door of bhakti to all men, 
urespectne of caste To his two great friends 
and followers, Nitjananda and Ad\aitacharya, 
he said, ‘ Teach the lessons of faith in Knshna 
to all men down to the Chandals ’ It is a 
thousand pities that after his death this door, 
which he had so generously opened to the lowest 
castes, should have been shut in their faces 

Having gone through South India he turned 
his steps towards Bnndaban and the Jumna m 
the north, the scenes of Krishna s life The 
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hardships of the long journej were unnoticed b> 
him It was to him a continuous experience of 
ecstac) and desotion He embraced even trees 
and animals in his fervpur. He and his com 
panions contmuillj chanted, ‘ Han ’ Han I’ or 
sang songs m praise of their beloved Krishna 
At Brindaban his visit was one long rapture 
He bathed in the sacred pools, worshipped at the 
hills and shrines, and continuous!) sang, danced 
and pra>ed 

He then returned to Pun, where he spent the 
remaining eighteen > ears of his life m compan) 
with his disciples and friends He must 
have been one of the most lovable men that ever 
lived His beaut), his charm, his s)mpath)» 
the brilliance of his mind, the unworldltness of 
his aims, made a ver) rare combination Thou 
sands worshipped him as a god He never 
claimed such worship, and often rebuked it But 
one of his biographers has trul) said that he was 
one of the few God intoxicated men this world 
has ever known 
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rn are told that this bo) «as born under an 
' * unluckt conjunction of the stars — unlucky 
not to himself but to his parents, for it portended 
their death. Thet seemed to tbmk they ™uld 
escape this fate bx .abandoning their child. In 

c'onsequence,theb.abr n.as adopted and brought 

up b\ *a Brahmin named Nathan Das 

pirents in ‘ abindomng him ^ 

be fell into good bands or kept a careful esc on 
bim aften\ards. for the bo> knew quite definitely 
?tar names ami caste rfe himself rras at first 
named Ranibola, but .afternards 
b\ nhichheisknountoKla) -Tulsi Das 

^Born ncarU 300 sears ago m a 'I 'nSf <>' 
NTorth India (there is much uncertainty about his 
birthplace), he lived a healths, happy life From 
his ,adoptcd father, nho ssas .also his gurm he 
carls learned the story of R.ama It must have 
■^en a ssonderful privilege to ssaken the tender 
mind of this unusual bos And the guru must 
base been one of those rare tc.achera, gifted ssith 
the posser of inspiiing hcro-ssorship in their 
mini Is. As he read and caplained the ssonderful 
olcF classics of India to the little lad, did he 
dream that his listener ssould one d,as ssrite a 

ssork .as great as any of them 

If the boy, .as he gross older thought the same 
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‘long, long thoughts of childhood' that ln\e 
come to bojs and girls in e\er} age, he must 
sometimes hive puzzled over the problem of the 
purpose of his life Surelj God hid some special 
plan for him, some particular bit of worL for him 
todo, v\hich \\ould go undone if he did not in 
time discover thit purpose Not for man) jeirs 
did he learn the answer to his question But 
all these ) ears were spe/it in dail) practice and 
self-discipline in the things he found he could 
do best, so that when the time came he was 
read) 

He became — though this he could not know 
— one of the world’s great writers But he did 
not become so all of a sudden We sometimes 
stand before a picture or statue which so com 
pletel) satisfies us that we think onl), What 
sureness and strength what grace and dehcacj 
of touch are there! We forget that behind all 
that perfection of line and form he )ears of 
discipline and effort, defeats and, perhaps, tears, 
but alwajs courageous striving Tulsi pas, 
we know, had the mjstenous gift of genius 
No one has ever been able to explain what 
genius IS, but we think of it as that supernatural 
qualit) which stamps the work of the fortunate 
few 

Genius alone, however, would never have made 
him the writer he became He studied, like 
other bo)s of his age, in the schools of Soron 
What sort of teaching he received there we do 
not know In ever) age and countr) there are 
teachers so filled with the fove of truth, and so 
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enthuMastic m imparling it. that thej hand on the 
torch of learning from one generation to the nod. 
His guru nia\ ha\e been such a master-teacher, 
and 1° IS possible that he sat at the feet of another 
^uch m the schools 

But his chief training mu'^t have been that 
which he gave himself Throughout his hfe 
he had two great lovC'- — one of the mind and one 
of the soul. All the power of his mind went out 
to nreat literature. He had a delicate ear and a 
sense of music uhich recelled in poetic forms 
He had also the imagination of the poet, uhich 
into the heart of life. His other pssion 
VTOS for God It ma\ hare been onl> a fitful one 
™h.s carl) )ears, but it final!) oerponered 

*''TTict™rg 1 ;=.nt of his life came a fea 
\ears after his marriage 

comes to different persons in different ))-a)S. 
Sometimes it comes through a great loss, “ gtca* 
friendship, the meroor) of one ae ha\e loved and 
lost? the message of a book or of a preacher 
With Tulsi Das it aas a chance remark from his 
ai e He loved her with an intense devotion, 
Ind could not bear to be sepamted from her 
One da) , shortlv after the birth of their little son, 
te ?ame home to find that she had gone to her 
fathers house. Unable to bear the Icnelmess 
of his home, he hastened after her. although 
it involved crossing a svvolleri river in the dark 
H s wife haltpla)fnllv rebuked him, saving. If 
11 as creat a devotion to Rama, the 
-Jk'wmdS ~ gold- The words pierced 
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his heart Suddenly he had a vision of the 
blessedness of a life wholly given up to God 
The next morning at daj break he left home for 
Benares, where he became a devotee of Rama 
bor a number of years he wandered about 
as an ascetic from place to place Many legends 
are told of the miracles he performed. During 
these jears he was being further fitted, all sin- 
consciously, for the work that laj before him 
He was meeting people of all classes and con 
ditions, sharing their food as he journeyed with 
them, praying with them, begging with them, 
learning their habits, their thoughts, hearing their 
stories and immersing himself in the life of his 
time With the unceasing habit of artists, he 
was constantly translating all his experiences 
into words and phrases of beauty 

This period of his life, too, was the beginning 
of friendships with some of the famous men of 
his time Among those he counted his friends 
were Todar Mai (Akbar’s Minister), Mahanj 
Mar Sing and his brother, Jagat Singh of Ambur. 
A man once asked him why such great people 
came now to see one who had before been so 
obscure and unsought Tulsi replied ‘ Once 
did I beg and could not get even a cracked 
cowrie in alms Who wanted me then for any 
need? But Rama, the cherisher of the poor, 
made me of great price I used to beg from 
door to door for alms, now kings are at my feet 
Saith Tulsi, Then it was without Rama nott 
Rama is my helper’ 

At last, in his forty third year, he found the 
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work that he was intended to do He was to 
write the stor) o[ Rama m epic form. This was 
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great poem, the Ramayaua, which he read and 
re-rcad in his later years. But the story as he 
g.ave it to India had an appeal and message that 
were new. 

Tulsi Das, as he began his work, was perhaps 
unconscious of any special influence resting on 
him. He did mot know that he was doing 'a 
great work. He felt that he was an ordinar)' 
man doing an ordinary work, but work that 
satisfied his mind and heart completely and 
intensely. 

He called his book the Ram-chorit-vmvns, ‘ The 
Lake of the Deeds of Rama,’ but it is called by 
everybody to-day by the shorter and more 
popular name of the Rawaynva of Tulsi Das. 
There are many differences between this book 
and the Ramayana of Valmiki. The episodes, 
are not given in the same order in the two 
poems- In some cases entirely different episodes 
are introduced, or those that are compressed in 
one are expanded in the other. In Valmiki’s 
poem Rama is depicted as hero, while in Tulsi 
Das’s he appears as an incarnation of the 
Supreme, who for men’s sake came down from 
heaven to live among men and teach them the 
way to God. The characters in Tulsi Das’s 
book, too, have a reality and freshness of their 
ow'n. Even in the translation we are made 
aware of the royal graciousnesss of Rama and the 
dear and womanly charm of Sita. 

But greater than all these differences is the 
fact that, while VaJmiki’s poem was %vritten in 
the Sanskrit, Tulsi Das’s was in Hindi, the 
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\ernacular o£ the people He knew he would 
meet with critics, espectallj among the Sanskrit 
pundits, who would resent his bringing religion 
to the uneducited multitude But nothing 
would deter him from his purpose He had 
characteristic answers for those who tried to 
convince him that to write in Sanskrit was a work 
of greater merit To one he said, ‘ If thou find 
a jewelled vessel full of poison and an earthen cup 
full of ambrosia, which wilt thou refuse and which 
wilt thou accept?* To another he replied, 
‘Whether it be in the vulgar tongue or whether 
It be m Sanskrit, all that is necessarj is true love 
for the Lord When a rough, woollen blanket 
3S wanted to protect one m a storm, who takes 
out a silken vest? ‘ 

Tulst Das has his reward True there are 
those to this da> who prefer Valmiki to him, 
but Tulsi Das speaks so directl> to the heart 
of these for whom he wrote that his words are 
dearly prized and honoured bj them A hundred 
million people living m North India to-daj know 
-ind love this book, which is read evening bj 
evening beside the fires m e\er> village 

It was a gift to the common people, but 
wrought with such self sacrificing patience and 
love of perfection that il is acchimed b) critics 
as ‘undoubtedl} a great poem worth} to rank 
amongst the great classical masterpieces of the 
world s literature Ratmyana oi I ulsi 

Das will alwajs hold its place as the work of a 
great hterar> genius* 

But it IS more than that Its spiritualizing in 
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fluence upon the thought and life of the people 
m North India during the past three hundred 
>ears has been so profound that Tulsi Das has 
come to be recognized as one of the religious 
geniuses of India 

Tulsi Das s phrase, in one of his ans\vers to 
his critics, ‘All that is necessary is true lo\e 
for the Lord,’ is perhaps the key to his great 
ness A man can write a book no greater than 
himself, and the Ramayaiia is the measure of his 
personality What makes one book succeed and 
another fail? What makes one take its place 
among the books that the uorld does not I'll* 
ingl> let die, and another forgotten in a few years r 
We cannot tell Perhaps one thing that char* 
acterizes a work that is to last through time is the 
unselfishness of the motive behind it Tulsi Das 
wrote not for money or fame not even for the ap 
proval of his fellows. He knew only thatagr^t 
light had fallen upon his heart and life, and he 
longed to bring that light to others AH his 
yearnings and aspirations all the love of his 
heart for God which is summed up in the 
word bhakti, poured itself into this great poem 
and awakened a responsive echo m the hearts of 
his readers During the remaining years of his 
life (he lived to be ninety one) he wrote several 
other books all of them on the subject of his 
hero, Rama But his chief title to remembrance 
rests in one golden book the work he had been 
sent into the world to do 
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T'HIS the ston of t hot who had the magic 
i touch upon life Not that he full> succeeded 
mall that he undertook but that eterj thing he 
did grew greater from his touch The bo\ 


^ Few ha\e had as romantic and thnllmg a 
hood as his He u*a< bom nearh four hundred 
^ear^ ago m the Smd desert when his father was 
feeing from his throne He was taken pn«onY 
b\ hi? uncle when a bab> less than a \ear old 
U^ice returned to his father and twice more 
captured bi his uncle before he w-as mne He 
brought up m the mid*^! of fighting and 
oan'^r *^0 ^nous that at one time hi«: uncle 
actu'klh threatened to expose him before hi*, 
father arm> on the ciU wall where the fire wa<^ 
hottest So he had plenU of opportumtN to 
develop the strength and courage which later 
di-tineui^hed him Throughout hi'^ life he was 
capable of enduring great fatigue Once he rode 
from Aora to Ajmer (two hundred and fort\ 
miles) i^a da\ and a night As a man he was 
an enthu*.iastic polo player and in hunting was 
known to cut down a royal tigress with a <imgle 
stroke when she cro**sed his path His prepare 
tion had been gamed m hunting ndmg and the 
oth-=*r cport«5 of mung warrior* m the hiU torts ot 
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Kabul. It was a hard, rough childhood, in spite 
of romantic adventures, yet he kept throughout a 
certain grace and poetry and a sense of honour 



rare in that age. Such w-as the boyhood of 
Akbar. 

His real adventures began when he was thir- 
teen. Shortly before, his father, Humayun, had 
regained the throne of Delhi, but held it only a 
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to his taste He much preferred the work of 
organizing the go\emment, for which he had so 
remarkable a genius But he saw that all through 
the ages disunion had been India's fatal weakness? 
Notonlj for four hundred jears before his time 
had Muhammadan conquerors robbed and terrified 
the people, but even now the pett) kings were 
constant!) warring on each other and keeping 
the land in a state of utter misery There would 
be no chance for peace and settled government 
until they had all ^en brought under one head 
He did not wage a single war for mere glor) of 
conquest But with his mind fixed on the goal 
of a peaceful, united India, he steadily earned on 
one campaign after another, until his kingdom 
stretched from the mountains of Kabul and 
Kandahar to the frontiers of I3unna 

During these twenty years his wars carried 
him to every part of the country , and gave him a 
chance to study the condition of the people He 
felt sure that the system of governing India by 
force w as w rong He saw that, if his government 
was to endure, it must be based on mutual trust 
and respect His heart went out most of all to 
the Rajputs the proud, brave people whose spirit 
was so like his own Could not their friendship 
be won? To attain this he felt that no sacrifice 
of his personal feelings and beliefs was too great 
to make 

On this score he received no encouragement 
from the men of his court, whoso one idea was 
persecution of the Hindus and all other unbclie 
vers But in spite of their opposition, he married 
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the daughter ot the Rajah of Jaipur. Then he 
remitted the tno taxes'that bore most heaiilj on 
Hindu pride and pockets, the pilgrim tax and the 
Jizia, or poll tax The Rajputs «ere not sloii to 
respond to his spirit of generosity and trust, .and 
in their turn sacrificed some of their old beliefs 
in order to bring peace and prosperity to their 
country, with honour instead of contempt and 
oppression for themselves 

But Akbar realised that the real hindrance to 
India’s unity was a religious one, and although 
his effort to oiercome this ended m failure, it 
was a splendid failure He had been born a 
Muhammadan, but he could not bring hirnself to 
believe that Muhammadanism must therefore be 
true lor all mankind His contact with Hinduism 
through his Rajput wife made him respect that 
religion, and his friendship with Portuguese 
mislionaries, whom he summoned from Goa to 
Delhi, made him look favourably lyon Christi 
anitv A poem w ritten by his friend Abul 1 .azi, 
which we cannot help feeling was the expression 
of \i.bir’s o\sn mind represents i worshipper 
going from temple to mosque and from mosque 
to church, and eyerywhere finding behind the 
form and the creed God Himself, who recognises 
in each place His true worshipper It is not 
surprising that one with such broad sympathies 
should have tried to found a universal religion by 
selecting the best from all faiths Such a man 
made religion, however, could not satisfy the 
Siman he? t It had no vital force and lasted 
nXger >han Akbar’s own life But his was a 
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noble dream of bringing into one family all of 
God’s children, a dream w’hich again and again 
has haunted the sons of India. 

He has often been spoken of as a dreamer 
whose dreams failed to come true. But this was 
because they were too great for his age, and are 
still too great, perhaps, for ours. He was like 
‘the sailor’ who 'never reaches the north star. 
Yet, Avithout a north star, he could never come to 
port.' 

Few men called out such trust and confidence 
as Akbar did, few had such loyal friends, few 
knew both how to work and play with such eager 
intensity. Above all, he had the wonderful ^ift 
of imagination, which caused him to come with 
fresh interest to every subject, and to cast a 
glamour over the most humdrum , occupations. 
He always did the ordinary thing in an extra* 
ordinary way. He put a spiritual, fiame-like 
quality into the dull routine of life. And so, 
long after the buildings w'hich bring him to mind 
have crumbled to dust, his vivid, adventurous 
spirit will be remembered and loved in India. 


I 
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market, still alive,’ bore their bab} some distance 
along the route b) v\ hich the carav an v\ as to tnv el, 
and left her bj the roadside 

It turned out exacti) asthej had planned The 
merchant, attracted hy the extraordmar) beaut) of 
the child, gave orders that she should be taken up 
at once, and then, learning her stor), handed the 
baby over to be cared for b) her own mother for 
w ages Afterw ards, finding the father to be a man 
of unusual ability, he took him into his emplo) , and 
later introduced him to the Emperor, Akbar 
Thus the bab) was brought to Agra the scene of 
her greatest triumphs m the years to come 
The gaiet), the charm, the beaut) and the 
imperiousness of one who was born to rule 
showed themselves even m the childhood ofMihr 
un Nisa (queen of women), as she was called, or 
Nur Jahan (light of the world), as she is known to 
us to da) When she and her companions pla)ed 
at grownup games we are sure that she wa'^ 
always the one chosen to be the queen, and we 
can almost see the adorable air of childish 
haughtiness with which she received the homage 
of her little subjects When she grew up* no 
princess m the court was as exquisite and 
beautiful as she And her mind keen, brilliant 
passionate in its hunger for beaut), was fed with 
all the rich life of the court of Akbar 

It was a magnificent age in which she lived, 
such a golden age as the Renaissance m Ital) or 
• the Elizabethan age in England The longing 
for fuller expression for colour song, music, splen 
dour, was gratified in those times b) the poets and 
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singers, the painters and architects, who flocked 
to the court m such numbers 

The wonderful fort at Agra and the toun 
of Fatehpur-Sikn contained lofty buildings of cut 
stone, and palaces and mosques of marble, rought 
with a beauty of craftsmanship that is lost to us 
to day. The festivals, especially those of the spring 
equinox and the king’s birthday, i\hen the scene 
was made brilliant with ga> carpets and hangings 
nchly embroidered with gold, pearl and precious 
stones, when processions of hundreds of richly- 
adorned elephants and horses passed through the 
streets, followed by rhinoceroses, hops, tigers, 
pinthers, hunting leopards, hounds and hawks , 
when the king was weighed in golden scales 
against siUer, gold, perfumery and other sub- 
stances, which were distributed among the spec- 
tators — all this represented an age of brilliance 
which has long since pas^ed awa> 

E\en though NurJ than was shut into the zenana 
while still almost a child, the songs and poelr}, 
and even some of the religious and philosophical 
discussions of the court, found echoes in the 
wonien’s apartments while from balconies pro 
tected b> car\ed screens the court ladies looked 
down on most of the great functions Almost 
unconsciously the girl absorbed the atmosphere of 
hixur},of worldly wisdom and statecraft 

Yet with all the refinement and culture in the 
court, there was the seed of the fatal softness and 
enervation produced b> lutur) This showed 
itself particularly m Prince Selim or Jahangir as 
he IS known to history, who had all of his father’s 
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artistic taste, but little of his self control Such 
unusual beauty as Nur Jahan’s, if it had been 
united with high birth, would have pointed un 
mistakablv to a io\al marriage But she had 
missed this gift from the fairies who attended her 
birth Her father, though the emperor’s \alued 
and trusted official, for he had risen to be the 
Lord High Treasurer, was of humble evtraction 
So Akbar turned a deaf ear to all hints that this 
magnificent ^oung girl would be a suitable match 
for his son 

. Then fate, who lo\es to mock at men’s plans, 
took a hand at the shuttle of Nur Jahan’s web of 
life Oneday, as she sat idl> b) a fountain m the 
royal gardens, the prince wandered through with 
two fluttering doves on his wrist Seeing some 
thing that he wanted, he hastil) thrust the birds 
into the girl s hands sajing, ' Hold these for me 
When he returned a little later, he found to hi" 
annoyance that but one dove was m her hand 

'How did you lose my bird^’ he angnh de 
manded 

Nettled by his tone, she answered ‘bo my 
lord and with a sudden gesture Jet the second 
go free 

When the prince, who, up to this moment had 
thought more of his birds than of the girl turned 
in indignation to face her, his anger slow ly melted 
in wonder at'sight of the loielines*; of her face, 
heightened now to .vividness by her defiance 
From that moment he was her slave a fact of 
which Nur Jahan was well aware 

When Akbar learned of his son s determination 
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to mirr) the beggar maid, as she seemed to him, 
he peremptonlj forbade it, and at the same time 
recommended that she should be married and 
removed from the prince’s sight Accordragl) she 
was soon after married to a young Persian named 
Sher Afghan Khan, who took her with him to 
Burdwan m Bengal, over which Akbar had made 


him Viceroy. . , » , c 

Although It IS likely that Nur Jahan was not 
consulted about this marriage, it prmed one of 
great happiness If she had dreamed for a 
moment of a more bnlliant career, that had 
resolutely been set aside She and her husband 
had the capacity and the desire for work, for lore 
and for life the new life, which was one of 
comparatue hardship after the luxury of the 
court, called forth all their enthusiasm 

Then, fourteen >ears later came one da> the 
news of Akbar s death And now Prince Selim, 
who ascended the throne under the name of 
lahangir, look a turn at the shuttle About a 
rear after his accession he sent a messenger to 
Sher Afghan Khan to bid him give up Nur Jahan 
This was indignantly refused but the messenger 
succeeded m drawing Sher Afghan into a quarrel, 
in the course of which he murdered him Then 
seizing Nur Jahan he carried her as a prisoner 

Hhangir lost no time in begging her to marn 
bim\ut Nur Jahan disillusioned bi her terrible 
experience, would have nothing to do with him 
And Jahangir, who though he could be brutal in 
hls selfishness yet would not force her lore. 
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placed her among his mother’s attendants in the 
zenana, and apparently forgot all about her. 

The next few years were strangely dreary to 
Nur Jahan in her widowhood. With only her 
daughter as companion, proudly refusing any 
help from the Emperor, she supported herself 
entirely by her skill in embroidery and painting. 
At first her spirit and brain lay numb and dead- 
ened by what she had experienced. She was in- 
capable of feeling and caring for any one, and it 
was only gradually that emotion and life crept 
back to her. In the end, even jo^ must have 
come back, that sensitive joy which is made 
poignant by pain. Her nighly-bred courage 
triumphed over the sense of waste and defeat, 
and gave her once more a thirst for life. 

In modern times she would have found dozens 
of outlets for her energies and powers. For her 
in the seventeenth centur}' there was but one 
way of escape from the limited life of the 
zenana — the way of marriage. After four years 
of virtual imprisonment, she took the way out and 
married Jahangir. The Emperor had entered 
one day the room where Nur Jahan, dressed in a 
plain white robe, sat at work among her slaves. 
As she rose and saluted him, he looked from her 
to the richly dressed slave girls, and asked in 
astonishment, ‘Why this difference between the 
sun of womankind and her slaves ? ’ 

‘ Those born to seryitude must dress as it shall 
please those whom they serve,’ she answered. 
‘ These are my serv.ants, and I lighten the burden 
of bondage by ever)' indulgence in my pow’er; 
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but I who nm >our slave O Emperor of the 
world must dress according to }Our pleasure 
and not my own 

This meeting with Nur Jahan was sufficient 
to revive the Emperor s love for her and shortly 
after they w ere married \\ hat motives influenced 
her besides her desire for escape we can only 
guess She could have had no illusions about 
Jahangir Although not more than forty he was 
old in dissipation and cruelty She must have 
realized that marriage could not have for them its 
real meaning of helping each to discover and 
bring out the best m the other Some have 
thought that the Emperors constancy made its 
appeal others that her consciousness of her 
power over him made her long to u«e it for his 
good and the good of the kingdom 

There was much to commend in the first 
results of Nur Jahan s use of her power The 
ace was soft cynical and luxurious The arts 
etpecialh painting were at their height under 
lahangir but with cultivated minds went degen 
erate lives in those days Jahangir himself was 
one who with an unlimited habit of luxury but 
without a saving sense of responsibility had no 
more control over his subjects than over himself 
Against such a court and such a husband Nur 
lahan Pitted her strength Jahangir indeed sub 
mitted willingly enough fully content to place m 
her capable hands the management of everything 
^ndevervbodv including himself \nd Nur Jahan 
brought to her task the gift of an immenselv force 

fill personahtv She was no longer the girl of the 
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lo\el) and appealing charm whom Jahangir had 
seen and lo\ed m the rojal gardens twent} 
before She was the finished product of a subtle 
and \\0rldl3 civilization The polish of her mind 
and the perfect grace of her manners gave her 
an attractiveness that was far bejond any merely 
physical beauty All her culture and her 
mastery manage that was corrupt, were used on 
behalf of decency and good government Jahan- 
gir reduced his daily allowance of liquor, and 
abstained from the barbarous cruelties he had 
practised , irresponsible and dishonest official® 
were replaced by those who had proved trust 
worthy, and the expenses of the court were cut 
down while its magnificence was increased 

bhe gave herself with the zest of an ardent 
of life to the sports and pastimes of the age She 
seems to have been one of those fortunate persons 
who did everything a little better than anyone 
else Jahangir tells us, m his /7/rwt>/; r, of her 
skill in hunting 

On the 7tli as the huntsmen had marked down four 
tigers, when two watches and three gharis had passed I 
went out to hunt them with ra> ladies When the tige.s 
came in sight Nur Jahan Begara submitted that if I would 
order her, she herself would kill the tigers with her jrun 
1 said ‘Let it be so She shot two tigers with one shot 
each and knocked o\er the l\%o others with four shot- 
In the twinkling of an ejeshe depm-ed of life the botlies of 
the four tigers Until now sudi shooting was never seen, 
that from the top of an elephant and inside of a howdah 
SIX shots should lie made and not one miss, so that the 
four Ixiasts found no opportumtv to spring or move As 
a reward for this good shooting I gave her a pair of brace 
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lets of diamona Nvorth 300,000 rupees ond scattered 1,000 
ashrahs o^e^ her 

On Saturday, the lOtb, the huntsmen represented that 
there was m the neighbourhood n tiger that greatly 
troubled and injured the ryots and wayfarers I iiumedi 
ately ordered them to bring together a number of 
elephants and surround the forest and at tlie tnd of the 
day myself rode out with my ladies As I had aowed 
that I would not injure any h\mg thing with my own hand, 

I told Nur Jnhan to shoot at him An elephant is not at 
ease when it smells n Uger. and is constantly m mo^ement, 
and to hit tilth n Eim (tom n htter (hottdah) is terj 
difficult inatter, insomuch that Mirza Rustam, \tho, after 
me, IS unequalled m shootine, has set era! Umes missed 
three or four shots from an elephant \et Nur Jahan 
Begam so hit the tiger with one shot that it was immedi 
ately killed 

The imposing of her uilt on others, under 
taken at first for their reformation, produced in 
Nur lahan a restless fever for power Not 
onlv was her father made Prime Minister and 
he/brother raised to a high position, but she 
herself enioted such honours ns Ind neter 
been attarded to the uife of an emperor in 
India She cave commands to the officers o 
the realm from her seat aloft 'be roj al 
balcony, and her name, along uith that of 
the Emperor, a as placed on the imperial seals and 
lu ramace All this was sloul) preparing 
Ae nay for her downfall It uas not freedom 
r„d fullness of life that she sought for her people, 
but control and repression of hfe And the chains 
nhich she fastened upon others fastened them 
■nRlves upon her 

jjg jakeo a «ienou3 illness 
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Soon she began the intrigues which so marred 
her last years Nur Jahan had by this time in 
her passion for power unconsciously ^o^t all sens 
of right and wrong The only stand^^ s 
recognized w as her own desire and will An} on 
who would not bend to her despotic personality 
must be broken or removed from h^ patn 
Jahangir and all but one or two of the omcials o 
the empire had from the first been as clay m her 
hands She now wished to obtain as comple e 
power over her stepsons the princes H 

Jahan Jahangir s second son who seemed myhe 
to be successor to the throne had married he 
niece the beautiful and gentle Mumtaz Mahal 
She hoped to win him to her side by openl) 
favouring his claims But finding it impossible 
to break through his cold reserve she be^n 
hating him as cordially as she had at first 
supported him She now turned her attention to 
Shahri}ar the Emperors youngest son and 
finding that she could manage him perfectly 
married her daughter to him and began an 
elaborate senes of intrigues for securing his 
succession 

Next to Shah Jahan the one who most resisted 
her influence was Mohabat Khan the Emperors 
general She tried in various wa}s to humihati- 
and to trap him But finally Mohabat had hi^ 
revenge W hile Jahangir was on his wa) to quell 
an insurrection m Kabul Mohabat took him 
prisoner Nur Jahan made se\tral attempts to 
rescue him b} force W hen at last failing 
these measures she went to Mohabat s camp ''ud 
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bcgt;ed him to illon her to slnrc her husbind s 
captiMtj.she vas told that Jahangir, wear) other 
intrigues, had signed an order for her eaecution 
She must hate felt all the contempt for her 
coitardh husband that tie feel at this announce- 
ment But she had long been accustomed to 
conceal her feelings, and repljing that she was 
reads to die if it was her lord s pleasure, she 
beaged to be ,allo\ted to kiss his hand for the last 
time Once in his presence, she was able to 
exercise herold power oter him and nothing more 
Mas heard about the death warrant Not long 
after she contrited their escape 

The sixteen tears of their married life had t erj 
ne^rh run their course Soon after the episode of 
the imprisonment, the) ^\ent to Kashmir, their 
usual summer resort There J ahangir n as seized 
M ith a t lolent attack of asthma Although he ti as 
hurried doun to the plains, his constitution, 
enfeebled bt 5 ears of drink and opium, was unable 
to rallj, and he died near Lahore where he was 

'"“And now the last one to weate a bit of the 
oattern in Nur Jahan s life was Shah Jahan the 
new^Emperor One of his first acts was to put 
to dMth her son in law, Shahnjar, her candidate 
or the throne In a moment all the w ork of her 
sears of intrigue was undone It was no weakling 
like Jahangir who was now Emperor, and Nur 
I*an saw that her onl) safetj la) in going back 
fthe zenana She put on the white robe of 
widowhood, and during the remaining nineteen 

jears of her life neier again appeared in public 
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Shah ]ahan treated her generously, allowing her a 
pension o{ ^250,000 a year until her death, bne 
gave herself up to prayer and good works, .ana 
appeared to devote herself to the memory o 
husband. She lies buried in the tomb that she 
herself erected, close to that of Jahangir, 


Lahore. 
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H ave >ou ever on a day of hot sunshine come 
upon a shaded pool m which white water lilies 
lay upon the cool green of broad leaves ^ Some- 
thing of their m> Stic, haunting beauty is felt in 
the sight of the building which enshrines the 
body of Arjumand Banu, wife of Shah Jahan 
Something of their grace and puritj we associate- 
with the girl who grew up, three hundred >ears 
ago, in the palaces and gardens of the Mughals 
Her life was more hidden and obscure than 
that of her aunt, the brilliant Nur Jahan, Jahan- 
gir’s wife We have no record of it until her 
marriage, at the age of nineteen, to Shah Jahan 
(then Prince Khurram). But the innocent beaut) . 
the tender gaiet), the compassionate pit) which 
she showed as a woman were the characteristics 
of the girl who grew up unspoiled among the 
vanities of court life. 
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We picture her, a merry little maid, playing 
among the roses and' cypresses which grew ^ in 
the palace gardens, the roses to sjonboUze 'life, 
and the cypresses to remind one of death. We 
feel that she must ha\'e loved the simple things 
of life — the rare books which she heard read (for 
she could not read them as her learned daughter 
Jehanara did), the glitter of stars in the sky and 
of fire-flies in the dusk of the garden, the cooing 
of grey pigeons and the lilting song of the dhayal, 
the deep rose of lotus blossoms and the starry' 
white jasmine, the rush of the monsoon rains 
across the dry parched plains. She seemed 
never ambitious, never envious, and never exciting 
the envy of others. For she had the friendliness 
of a bird. 

It is small wonder th.at Sh.ah Jahan loved her 
devotedly. The author of the Padts/m/imtua/i, 
our chief authority for her life, tells us that 
although he had two other wives, those were only 
political alliances, not love matches. Mumtaz 
Mahal (‘ The Crown of the Palace,’ as he called 
her) so fully occupied his he.art that there was no 
room for any other love. Until the day of her 
death, which occurred a little more than a year 
after Shah jahan became Emperor, she accom- 
panied him on all his journeys and military 
expeditions. 

Her gentleness and pity were known to all. 
and her sympathy with every case of need endear- 
ed her to her people. Sati-un-nissa, her chief 
^rvant, who loved her with a rare devotion, w.as 
her principal help in bringing to her notice the 
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poor women m distress If it was a girl with 
no dowr>,awidow who had been left penniless 
or a wife whose husband could not afford to 
educate their children, she knew that she had 
only to la) the matter before the Empress 
Within twenty four hours a generous gift would 
be secured from the Emperor to meet the needs 
of each 

When Mumtaz Mahal died, nineteen jears 
after her marriage, Shah Jahan was overwhelmed 
with grief He thought for a time of resigning 
his throne and becoming a faktr for the rest of 
his life But he soon realized the selfishness of 
the wish Kingship he felt was a sacred charge 
which no one could la> aside at his pleasure 
Yet the incentive to living was gone ‘Empire 

has no sweetness, life Itself has no relish for me 
now’ he lamented m sorrowful accents No 
one ever filled the place m his heart left vacant 
by Mumtar Mahal He did not marr> again 
though he lived thirt) five >ears longer 

A legend relates that Mumta^ Mahal, when 
she was dying Hid upon her husband two com 
mands that he should not marry again lest her 
children and the children of the later wife should 
quarrel for the throne and that he should build 
over her ‘ such a mausoleum that the like of it 
mav not be seen anywhere else in the world 
But the historian of the Padis/ia/mama/i is silent 
about this and it seems out of character with the 
Impress's sweet humility and self forgetfulness 
U IS more reasonable to think that the desire to 
build the most beautiful tomb the world had 
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ever seen originated in the mind of Shih Jahan, 
and that he occupied himself with this work as a 
means of soothing the grief of his heart 

According to the old Tartar custom, a garden 
was chosen as a site for the tomb, a garden 
planted with roses and solemn cypresses, which 
had fonnerly served as a pleasure ground 
Plans for the tomb were submitted by all the 
master architects of the land Twenty thousand 
men were employed m the construction, which 
took eleven jears and cost fift> lakhs of rupees 
Every part of India and Central Asia contributed 
materials marble, red sandstone jasper, jade, 
crystal, turquoise, lapis lazuh, sapphire, coral, 
cornelian, diamonds, onyx and amethyst 

We hardl) know which to wonder at more, 
the fair loveliness of the woman’s soul that in 
spired the dream of the Taj Mahal, or the artists 
who caught Its spmt of immortal beaut) and 
turned it into marble As ue stand under 
the great arch that opens on the garden, we 
see at the end of a long terrace a dome of 
gleaming white, which mirrors itself m the 
great canal l>mg between two rows of cypress 
trees Or, if we cross the nver to the fort and 
ascend the lovely Jasmine Tower, we see the 
sight which Shah jahan saiv dailj during the 
last seven jears of his life as a prisoner, the 
silver white dome, ‘ floating like a mirage of 
some wondrous fairy palace above the waters of 
the blue jumna From all corners of the world 
come pilgrims yearly to visit the resting place of 
sweet Mumtaz Mahal 
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D id jou e\er hear of a fifteen year old bo>, 
who during an elephant fight when his 
horse was struck down b) an elephant leaped to 
the ground and prepared to attack the huge 
beast with his sword? Did>ou ever hear that 
this bo) when grown to joung manhood once 
found his soldiers fleeing in battle and immediately 
ordered his elephant s legs to be chained to the 
ground, thus turning back the tide of defeat > 
And still again of how in another fight when the 
hour of e\ening pra>er armed he dismounted 
unarmed from his horse in the thick of the battle 
to kneel down and repeat his prayers — an act 
which so awed the opposing general that he 


called off his troops saying that to fight with 
such a man was to destroj one s self^ 

If \ou ha\e read Indian historj you know this 
bo\ He was Aurangzib son of Shah Jahan and 
Mumtaz Mahal born m a little \ilhge near 
Uiiain m Malwa almost exactlj three hundred 
\ ears ago \Ve should hardly have expected the 
son of his parents to show such rock like quali 
ties of toughne^is obstinac> and indomitableness 
Perhaps some strain from his old Tartar forbears 
* reappeared m him and made him scorn the soft 
luxurious life of the Delhi and Agra of his da> 
Whateser the cause we find along with the 
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strength of his ch'iricter a certim hardness and 
a mental blindness, which made him, in spite of 



his wonderful gifts a stupendous failure For 
all his hfe he was subject to the fatal maladj of 
ImpeiAiousness to New Ideas 
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At the age of ten he was put under the care of 
a tutor He had a very keen mind, and quickly 
mastered what he read He began the work of 
committing the Koran to memory, and found his 
chief delight m theological works by Muham- 
madan authors He never cared for painting or 
music, and of poems he liked only those ‘ con- 
taining good counsels ’ 

Years after, he protested against the uselessness 
of this kind of education for a prince For when, 
short!) after he became Emperor, his old tutor ap 
peared, expecting to receive a good appointment 
at Court, Aurangzib rated him roundly for 
teaching him so much that was worthless, and 
withholding from him all that it was necessary 
for him to know, saying that it was from others 
that he had had to obtain most of his knowledge. 

He grew up in the midst of brothers and 
sisters very different from himself Where they 
were high spirited and pleasure loving, he was 
stern and sombre, giving so much time to prayer 
and meditation that his eldest brother scornfully 
nicknamed him 'the Saint Like too man) 
so-called good people of to-day, with sour disposi 
tions, his suspicious and critical presence cast a 
doom over eicr) companj One wonders what 
his long hours of prayer meant to him We 
iisualli think of such times as quiet, restful 
snaces in one's life, when the fret of weariness 
nmlts away, and the spirit through fresh and 
hvinu contact with the spirit of God becomes 
i „mHer softer, purer, so thata new sweetness and 
Serness IS sLd abroad in the hear. Blit 
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alas, for poor Aurangzib ! That fatal malad) of 
his made him impervious to new ideas of the 
soul as well as of the mind 

At the ear]}, age of seventeen he was sent on 
an expedition to Bundela m South India, and 
the following 5 ear he was made vicero) of the 
Deccan The imperial armj under his leadership 
was successful But at the end of eight jears, 
Aurangzib, from jealous}, as is supposed, of his 
elder brother Dara’s influence at Court, returned 
to Agra and resigned his position Two }ear«; 
later, however, his father sent him to govern 
Gujarat, and then on an expedition to BaJkh in 
Central Asia This was followed by his govern 
orship of Multan and Sindh, the sieges of Kand 
ahar and his second Mcero}alt> of the Deccan, 
including the inva'^ion of Golkonda and Bijapur 
Then came the stroke of his eldest brother, 
Dara, for the throne, which caused him to abandon 
the siege m the Dcccan and hurr} back to the 
north For the Iltnpcror Shah Jahan, now sixt) 
se\en >ears of age, was not expected to li\e, and 
each of the four sons, with unsqeml} haste, tried 
to secure the throne for himself Shan jahan 
did not die, but a fi\c-}cars war of the succession 
followed, from which Aurangzib emerged tnum* 
phant Ills three brothers were murdered or 
driven into exile, his nephews poisoned, and bis 
old father shut up m the Agra I ort (where he 
remained until his death, seven jears later) 
Aurangzib earned out all this with unexampled 
coldbloodedness He was fort) jears old when 
he began his reign 
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His daily routine was performed methodically 
and unflinchingly. He allowed himself but three 
hours for sleep, and, except for his hours of 
prayer, spent his entire time in listening to cases 
and attending to public affairs. Nothing, not 
even the most serious illness (except on one 
occasion, when for two months his life was des- 
paired of), was allowed to interfere with this 
routine in which we are told his industry and 
attention could not be surpassed by any clerk. 
But no man could work so many hours a day 
without finding his work a deadly bore. In- 
stead of the fresh, eager interest and enthusiasm 
which Akbar brought to his work, we feel that 
Aurangzib. like a blinded horse going round and 
round in a mill, found only drudgery in doing his 


He set before himself three tasks: to reform 
the morals of the Court, to humiliate the Hindus, 
and to crush the two heretical kingdoms of South 
India— Golhonda and Bijapur. 

The business of abolishing music, poetry and 
drunkenness from the Court was an easy matter 
for an absolute monarch, and the people submit- 
ted without undue fuss. There is much in the 
records of the time, however, to show that his 
strict laws on these subjects soon became a dead 
letter But it was ver>' different when it came to 
■Duttine down the Hindus. It ^\•as said of the 
BourlSn kings in Europe that they learned nothing 
and they forgot nothing. Aurangzib s mind seems 
to have been made in the same cast-iron mould. 
He learned nothing from historj- or experience, 
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and forgot nothing of the old, narrow theology 
with which his tutor had crammed him 

The entire success of the Mughal Empire, had 
Aurangzib but known it, rested on the spirit of 
friendship and conciliation adopted by his great- 
grandfather, Akbar, m matters political and reli- 
gious But, with unpardonable blindness and 
incredible sternness, he determined to reverse 
that policy He revived the poll tax. on Hindus 
which had been abolished by Akbar, and when 
crowds of Hindus met in the streets to petition 
against this, as he went out on Fnda> to attend 
the mosque, he commanded his elephants to 
advance, trampling the wretched people underfoot 
One of the Rajputs, the Rajah of Jodhpur, had 
dared to write him these brave words ‘ If Your 
Majesty places any faith in books by distinction 
called divine, you will there be instructed that 
God IS the God of all mankind, not the God of 
the Musalmans alone In >our temples to His 
name, the voice of prayer is raised , in a house of 
images, where a t^ll is shaken. He is still the 
object of worship ’ But Aurangzib s idea proof 
brain could not take m the meaning of such a de- 
claration His injustice to the Rajput princes 
caused them to re\oIt, and he visited them with 
bitter punishment, burning their homesteads, 
cutting down their fruit trees and defiling their 
temples and images The Rajputs were forced to 
submit, but, as might have been expected, they 
became thenceforth the destro>ers instead of the 
supporters of the Mughal Empire 

His greatest foil) of all was his determination 
to crush the two Muhammadan kingdoms of 
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South Indn It becime with him the fixed idea of 
his life — in imperative religious dutj During 
the first twenty three years of his reign he direct 
ed the operations against Bijapur and Golkonda 
from Delhi But at the age of sixty three he 
realized that if he \ms e\er to conquer them he 
must lead his armies m person Accordingly he 
set out from his capital never to return but to 
spend the remaining twenty six years of his life 
in camp In a few years he subdued the two 
Muhammadan kingdoms and then set himself to 
crush the Hindu Marathas The appalling 
cruelly with which he treated their captured 
leader filled the Marathas with inextinguishable 
hatred towards him Aurangzib using all the 
force at his command could not make any impres 
Sion on their troops yet he would not give up 
although he knew that his empire in the north was 
fast breaking up , , , 

At Hst the time to me Ind come He uis 
now ninet) 5 ears old There was nothing but 
(car and loneliness at the end A fen daj s licfore 
he wrote to one of his sons f came a stranger 
into the world and a stranger I depart I 
brought nothing with me and sate ni> human 
infirniities 1 carr> nothing aw a) 1 hate fears for 

’ f what torments ma^ await me 
1 Gods mercy yet terror will 
come %\hat may I have launch 
he waves rarewell farewell 
IS buried according to his own 
a coffin beside the tomb of a 
the deserted capital of Oaiihta 

bad 


my salvation and oi 
\lthough I trust ii 
not quit me But 
cd mv barque c n t 
hrewell! He wa 
directions without 
famous saint near 
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'T'HREE hundred jears ago, Smji was born 
^ into a home in which, so far as his father 
was concerned, he was conspicuously unwelcome 
Shortly before his birth his father, Shahji Bhonsle, 
had betaken himself his eldest son, and another 
wife to Hyderabad leaving his first wife Jlja Bal 
in charge of a Brahmin at Shivner, near Poom 
Thus for some > ears father and son u ere strangers 
to each other But between the mother and her 
)3oy a tie of wonderful closeness formed itself a 
tie all the closer for the secret pam of neglect 
that the} shared It was in the realm of the 
spirit that Jija Bai’s influence on her son wi" 
most deep!} felt Her mind was stored fair} 
stories ballads and tales of her country s heroes 
With these she created in the little Sivaji s mind 
a passionate hunger for heroic achievement, a 
hunger which he never outgrew We read that 
} ears later on hearing of his belo\ed bard who 
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sang the songs of his country, he risked his life 
bj stealing right into the enemj’s camp to listen 
to him 

From a peak near the fort in Poona, in which, 
with his mother and guardian, he spent all but 
the first months of his boyhood, he could look 
out over the wild and beautiful scenerj of the 
Deccan Far below, dense masses of tropical 
jungle filled the valleys and plains, except where 
clearings had been made beside rivers for villages 
and farms But the country was divided bj 
rugged mountains, rising here and there into bare, 
flat topped peaks with almost inaccessible sides, 
which made an ideal situation lor the fortresses 


that" crowned them , , , . ^ 

At the time of Sivaji’s birth the pettj Muham- 
madan kingdoms of the Decc.an, Ahmedabad and 
Buapitr, were in arms against the Mughal emperor 
If either side was victorious, it was generallj 
through the help of the Hindu tribes of south 
western India The Muhammadan* emperor of 
the north, and the Muhammadan kingdoms of the 
south, hating always to recruit their forces by 
soldiers brought from a distance, were gradually 
weanng each other down The Hindu tribes, on 
the other hand, had an unlimited supply of men 
within the boundaries of what was known as 
Maharashtra, roughly conosponding to the present 
Ttomhat Presidency These soldiers were, for 
part of the year, farmers at home But after the 
?rops had been gathered in. at a ca 1 from one of 

their mountain chieftains, they would mount their 

hardy httle ponies, ride away to a fixed meeting- 
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place, and from there swoop down upon theJr foes. 
If successful, they would tc paid with part of the 
plunder, and ride back again to the work of their 
fields. Then the forces of the Muhammadans 
would come against them in revenge, killing them 
or chasing them into the jungle, and burning 
their villages. 

The boy Sivaji, brooding over the countr}' 
which lay spread out before him, saw the devasta- 
tion wrought by ceaseless petty war. The villages 
of his district were abandoned to wolves until 
the energy of his guardian, Dadaji, brought about 
their destruction, and the return of the villagers 
to their farms. He knew the people’s constant 
dread of attack, and many a time he must Have 
felt his heart rush out, in a surge of reckless 
longing and desire, to free his beloved country 
from the fear of invasion, and give it peace and 
security. From his earliest years be had made 
friends with the highlanders of the mountains 
which covered a large part of his father’s estate. 
He went with them hunting and climbing until 
he knew every path and defile through the Ghats, 
and until he had acquired such an ascendancy 
over his companions that, when the time came, 
they flocked enthusiastically to his standard. 

The situation of the countrj- was one that 
demanded leadership of the highest order, but 
leadership for which Sivaji felt in himself the 
capacity. The Maratha horsemen were brave, 
fearless, daring, but they lacked discipline and 
cohesion. To unite them in an effective way, he 
saw that some great driving force was necessary. 



And m h.5 onn soul he felt the poner that nould 
make them irresistible H.s mother had called 
it into life \ears before. b> her folk songs ““d her 
hero tales From that time to this it had been 
there, a norry and a nuisance a nhip and a scor 
pion, yet a longing and a gory e 

unguessed about the careless ton n in he 

llild, dreaming of old time tales and ‘^^'''Omg n 
his heart a secret image of himself as a heroic 
dell^ere^ All the patriotism all the courage, all 
thriovalti.uhich xvere the essence of his 

rehmon focussed themseUes in a passionate 
y earning for liberty for his people What mattered 
It tha" he lias illiterate and insign|ficant m 
appearance, that his family ° 

ormin that he had no resources but his hands and 
his^rains ? The sheer pouer ol his uill iihich 
set the impossible as its goal and uhich one da) 
I Vto run like a living flame through the minds 
and souls of his countrymen, uas fed as b> a secret 
‘flo\% of oil from his religious life 

Difficult as It 15 to analy se grptness it is at least 
possible to recognirc some ol the qualities that 
n ent to the making of this boy s grea ness That 
iiS strikes us first is his physical equipment 
Ahiays slight and fragile m appearance he 
.Ll„« deicloped a toughness and iiirmess 
^rmagufic-t d'^^sregard^’ol physical comtor. 
“c 1. I.nnd him m good stead later on The 
\\hich celerity, the poierty and stern 

hardnes nd^^ ,n,ned him for his years of 
necessity „i,en heshmied himself indifferent 
meSd and heat hunger and exposure When 
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no more than a child he acquired that perfect 
horsemanship which was to give ‘the mountain 
rat’, as his enemies -called him, so great an 
advantage 

His intellectual power was that which gave 
fibre and strength to his personalitj His enemies 
were to find m him one da> a shrewd, long headed 
and, it must be admitted, a rather unscrupulous 
plaj er of the game of diplomacj He fought far 
more with his head than with his hands, and thus 
won the \ictor> from his opponents at the cost of 
far less phjsical effort to himseU He was able 
to perceive the weak spot m the Mughal 
domination of the Deccan, and to direct the whole 
power of his intellectual being to striking at that 
spot His intelligence seems the more remarkable 
to us of modern times because he was illiterate 
We are told that Charlemagne tried to learn to 
write, ‘keeping his tablets under the pillow of his 
couch, to practice on in his leisure hours But 
he never succeeded v er> well, because he began too 
late m life ’ Sivajj, however, never began at all, 
and worked out his plans in militar> tactics and 
administrative policy without the help of books or 
of others’ experience 

There was always about him something that 
suggested the poet Not only m his insatiable 
zest for hfe, not only m the quickness and almost 
playful inquisitiveness of his mind, but also m 
the humour with which he tempered his shrewd 
ness and the generosity with which he softened 
his revenge In battle he treated prisoners of 
war with the utmost humanity, sparing the com- 
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mon soldiers and dismissing the officers i\ith gifts^ 
He never plundered shrines, even Muhammadan 
ones, and his chivalry to women (both Hindu and 
Muhimmadin) was the wonder and admiration 
eien of his enemies His manner of avenging 
himself on his enemies was often almost in the 
form of a joke We ha\e the story of how he 
entered Poona when that town was held by the 
Mughal general He and a few picked compani 
ons m disguise joined a wedding procession, went 
through the gates, and that night aUacked the 
commander in chief in his bedroom On another 
occasion, when he and his son were prisoners at 
Agra, thej managed to escape m huge baskets of 
sweetmeats When he found himself hotly pur- 
sued, he shaved off his beard and moustache, 
smeared himself with ashes, and nut on the 
disguise of a sannyasi . his gems and gold coins- 
he crammed into the hollow core of his staff 
Did e\cr hero furnish the ballad makers of his 
countrj with more picturesque muterialf He 
lived dangerously, yet always with an air of care- 
less mockcrj that seemed utterly to disarm 

'' Snail well knew how to bide his time Not 
until the death of Dadaj. did he begin to put his 
plans into action He was then twenty years of 
line first occupying a few half ruined forts in 
he Maratha country, which were nommalh the 

property of the King of lliiapur, he gmJuallj 
Krcd around him a band of carefully <ho5en 
lollowers Much of his success in life was due 
,o bis unerring instinct in judging character. 
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nnd in knowing liow to select men on whom lie 
could depend utterly. lie then brought all his 
father’s western estate under his control. 1‘rom 
this base he continued his annexations of forts 
and cities, and his work of organizing the govern- 
ment for five years. 

Hy this lime he had conquered the whole of 
the Konkan, and felt strong enough to threaten 
the king of Ilijapur openly. Tlic latter sent 
against him his most experienced general, Afzal 
Khan. Sivaji, knowing how fatal would be failure 
in the first encounter, decided to use guile instead 
of open fighting, and arranged for a private inter- 
view with the Muhammadan general. Afzal 
Khan for his part had coma to the same decision, 
nnd laid his plans to entrap Sivaji. When they 
met, therefore, the question was not whether there 
would be a murder, but which one would the 
victim. Sivaji, who came only to Afzal Khan’s 
shoulder and was of much slighter build, was 
nevertheless protected by a coal of the finest 
chain-armour under his long linen robe, and by the 
terrible ‘ tiger’s claws sharp steel hooks fastened 
to the fingers, which lay concealed in the palm 
of his left hand. It is generally agreed that Afzal 
Khan made the first attack, and not until then 
did Sivaji plunge the tiger’s claws into his body, 
and bring him bleeding and dying to the ground. 
Premeditated though the murder w-as, Sivaji was 
but obeying the law of self-preserN^ation contained 
in the motto of a certain character in American 
fiction, * Do unto^ the other fellow as he would do 
unto you — and do it first.’ The death of the 
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Bijapur general was followed b) the extermination 
of his arm) , an achievement w hich raised the 
enthusiasm of the Marathas to the highest pitch 
That their band of raw, untrained troops should 
have crushmglj defeated a division of the disci- 
plined Bijapurarmj was almost incredible New 
faith, new hope, new confidence beat in hearts 
that had almost ceased to respond to faith or 
hope On the other hand, a new terror came 
into the minds of his enemies They began to 
have the same feeling with regard to Sivaji that 
Napoleon’s enemies had when they spoke of him 
as a ‘one hundred thousand man , because the> 
feared the effect of hts enthusiasm on the battle- 
field more than an extra hundred thousand men 
This MCtorj was the signal for the king of 
Biiapur to call in the help of Shaista Khan the 
Mughal emperor s general, against Sivaji Suc- 
cess at first favoured Shaista Khan He captured 
several important forts and cities, among them 
Poona Then came Sivaji’s episode of entering 
the citv in disguise with a wedding procession, 
and making his wa> to the verj bedroom of 
the general, who jumped out of the window to 
save his life, but lost one of his fingers b> a 
sword-cut His son -and man> retainers were 
killed but Sivaji and all but a few of his band 
escaoed safel) No mihtan advantage was 
Xncd bv this attack, but its daring and cunning 
?nonnousl> enhanced Sivaji s prestige and popu 
Unt) among his followers, and increased his 
enemies’ terror of him 

Soon after, he made one of his most wonderful 
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raids when he looted the city of Surat, a posses- 
sion of the Emperor Aurangzib. The wealth of 
this city was enormous, yet no provision had 
been made for defending it. On hearing of 
Sivaji's approach, the entire population of 200,000 
(with the exception of the English and Dutch 
merchants) fled from the place. The invader 
was unable to take the Dutch and English 
factories, which were well armed, but his army 
gave itself up to four days and nights of looting 
the rest of the city. According to the account of 
the English merchants, SisMji ‘scorned to carry 
away anything but gold, silver, pearls, diamonds, 
and such precious ware*. They also tell us, 
' SivajI is so famously infamous for his notorious 
thefts that report hath made him an airy body 
and added wings, or else it were impossible he 
could be at so many places, as he is said to be at, 
all at one time ’. 

Alongside of this, by way of contrast, we may 
put the description of Sivaji, written by an Eng- 
lishman who visited him some years later at the 
fort of Raigarh : ‘ I pictured him in my imagina- 
tion as a man with the face of a devil, surrounded 
by fierce followers with drawn swords, ready to 
execute his cruel mandates. . . . The real 
Sivaji, pointed out to us by our Brahmin guide, 
was very different from the creature of our 
imagination. He was seated on a stone bench 
by a well, with no escort near him, and was talk- 
ing pleasantly with the women who came to draw 
water, and asking them kindly about their 
husbands and brothers. The children at the well 
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came up to him fearlessly \Mth smiling faces, and 
he was gmng them fruit and sweets that he had 
brought with him for the purpose We had 

never seen a face more expressive of kindness or 
more attractive. \\ hitever he might be to the foes 
of his nation and religion, he was evidently the 


father of his people ’ , t 

It was ten vears since Sivaji had openi} taken 
the field, and his exploits now drew the attention 
of the emperor at Delhi Aurangzib decided to 
^end against him his ablest general. Jai Singh, 
supported b> the most experienced officers at his 
command So vigorousl) did Jai Singh press the 
siege of Purand-ir, that within three months Sivau 
savf that he must come to te^s He surrendered 
a number of his forts, and offered to join the 
Mujrhal forces ngainst the king of Bijapur Then 
]ai bingh persuaded him to go to Delhi m person, 
to offer his services to the emperor 

If Aumngzib had accepted Sivaji as an all), 
this might hate been the turning point m his 
fortunes in the Deccan But the court at Delhi, 
hkemant others had e)es onl) for visitors tthd 
itore handsome robes, nere of impressite size 
and tralked ponderouslj in short, it knett a 
man of importance tthen it satt him But the 
small, thin figure ot Sivap, motmg tilth the lithe, 
ouick grace of a panther, and bearing m dress 
S manner unmistakable signs of the rustic 
seemed to it ttholl) contemptible Introduced 
mthe Court on an occasion tt hen the arrangements 
of more than usual elaborateness and 
Splendour that he might be dazzled bt its shon 
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'he was treated with marked discourtesy by the 
emperor. Such successes as Sivaji had ^\on 
had not taught him humility, and, like all 
Marathas, he was by nature proud and high* 
•spirited. From that moment he became the 
emperor’s most deadly foe. 

Aurangzib ^^as not slow to recognize the signs 
of enmity, and took the precaution of making 
Sivaji and his son virtual prisoners in their 
quarters until he could make up his mind as to 
how to dispose of them. Sivaji was in a tight 
place — a verj' tight place — and well he knew it. 
But never did his wits serve him to‘ better 
purpose. His first business was to disarm 
Auranczib’s suspicions. Under the plea that 
the climate was injuring^ the health of his 
followers, he obtained permission to send home 
most of those who had accompanied him. 
Aurangzib now felt that Sivaji was more than 
ever at his mercy. But shortly after, Sivaji and 
his son made their escape in sweetmeat baskets, 
and though all the resources of the empire were 
employed in the effort to recapture them, they 
managed, after many months, by many changes of 
disguise, and on some occasions by good-sized 
bribes, to reach home in safety. 

The next two years were outwardly a time of 
comparative quiet. The king of Bijapur, who 
had acquired an immense respect for Sivaji’s 
power, paid his former enemy a handsome tribute, 
and they treated one another with what diplo- 
matists would call distinguished consideration. 
Sivaji made the most of this breathing-space, in 
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preparation for the terrible trial of strength which 
he knew was to come. 

This time of truce came to an end when 
.Aurangzibmade a secret attempt to seize Sivaji. 
Sivaii at once threw off .all pretence, and boldlj- 
invaded Mughal territory, looting and plundering 
everywhere with the utmost fearlessness. We read 
that 'on one occasion he had twenty thousand sacks 
prepared for the plunder that he expected to carp' 
Lay from a certain town. At another time he 
returned from an attack with three thousand ox- 
loads of plunder. His confidence m himself, m 
a result of these successes, wus matched b;^ the 
fresh enthusiasm of his army. At last he risked 
an open engagement with .a division of the 
imperial army. It was brilliantly ^iccessful. 
Frhm that moment Mughal prestige in the Deccan 
declined, and Sivaji's-star was in the ascendaM. 

When he was forty-seven years old, SjN’aji had 
himself crowned Raigad as ‘ Padshaha of the 
Hindus’. Then for six years he gave himself, 
with all his restless energy and unflagging 
force to conducting invasions, entering into 
negotiations with kings, and consolidating his 
kingdom. His most notable achievement during 
thefe years was the invasion of the Karnatic in 

'''siv-rif 'was one of those rare men vvho, in 
■ 1 hands to many different activitjcs. 

SrfisSngtiisied ability in\ai: of them. With 

straining in administration or help from others, 
vrSmstructed an admirable system of army 
mgaMzation and of government, H.s army was 
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no longer an undisciplined band of hillmen, 
but a thoroughly trained force, comprising both 
infantry and cavalry. In nothing did Sivaji show 
more unmistakably his genius than in making 
use of the most commonplace material. He took' 
this handful of rough soldiers and shaped it into 
an army that was a miracle of precision.^ He 
took a group of petty States, in which religious 
feuds and oppression of the poor by those better 
ofT made life a misery, and by his protection and 
endowment of all religions, his care for the 
peasantry, and his even-handed justice to all, 
made it before his death a kingdom whose unity 
was based on contentment and toleration. 

Then suddenly, in the midst of his dazzling 
successes, he died of what appeared at first a 
trifling injury, in his fifty-third year. 

‘ What makes a fine life,! it has been said, is 
a great thought of youth realized in maturer 
years.’ Sivaji’s great thought of youth had 
moved before him all his life as a bright feather 
of’ flame, and when .he was gone men saw that his 
dream had turned into reality. He had delivered 
his people from the Muslim rule and, far more 
than that, he had breathed into the souls of the 
Marathas his own passionate belief in their 
essential greatness, and his intensity made them 
believe in themselves. Instead of scattered and 
despised tribes living at the mercy of their 
mvaders, lacking national unity and a national 
spirit, they had been welded into a nation, the 
best part of whose life, religion, duty, liberty and 
loyalty was bound up with the luminous ideal 
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created bj Suaji Instead of a selfish and sordid 
struggle for existence, life had become to them a 
thing of high hope and deep spiritual signi 
ficance 

It IS of course, true that Si\aji’s kingdom was 
lost within nine )ears of his death It is true 
that his son, Sambaji, who succeeded him was a 
dismal failure Yet the power passed to the line 
of Peshwas, or Prime Ministers, who built up the 
great Maratha Confederac}, which dominated 
India for the next hundred years, and still lives 
m a measure m that notable group of States 
in western India, comprising Indore Baroda 
Gwalior, Kolhapur, Dharand Dewas 

Had Sivap lived twenty years longer he would 
no doubt have consolidated his power and secured 
the permanence of his kingdom But although 
the Maratha nation ceased to exist politically, it_ 
still lives spiritually The pride and confidence 
in themselves that he created in his people, their 
proved capacity to take the position of leaders 
instead of underlings their ardent patriotism, 
are proofs that although the things that Sivaji 
won by physical force have been lost to them, 
the things of the spirit that he won by the geniu*! 
of hi*; wit and vigour are forever theirs 
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A LMOST all the biographies of this boy begin 
with his young manhood. The picture that 
they paint is one of a youth of astonishing 
independence of character. But we know' that 
this independence was not acquired all at once. 
It was a thing of long, steady, patient grow'th and 
habit. We cannot ignore the years of his boyhood, 
which are the key to his whole life. And, 
although we are given verj' few facts for this 
period, from the record of Kis later life w'e can 
reconstruct much that went to the making of this 
brilliant mind in its early years. 

First of a\l we find that he had an 'outdoor 
mind A recent essaj^ist has divided the w'orld 
into men of ‘ indoor minds that is, men whose 
ideas are petty, narrow, morbid ; and men of 
‘outdoor minds’, wKo refuse to be held down by 
old superstition and narrow prejudice, because 
they have spent much of their time under the w ide 
expanse of sky, and felt the great winds of heaven 
sweep through their souls. 

This boy, later known to the world as Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy, was born about a hundred and, 
eighty years ago. in a village of Bengal. His 
father came of the very high caste of orthodox 
Brahmins known as Kulins, and his mother of 
the extremely orthodox and pious sect known as 
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ShiktT: In other words he wis born into -i 
hmiK of tiersons with nn extremel) indoor lute 
of mind ft wis the icr> slrict^oess of their 
orlhodo'tl tint nnde them mirr} their son, when 
onl> twehe jeirs of ngc, to i httb BjtJ. =1^ 
her deith.shortfj ifter to two other little girls 
It n, possible thit.but tor Rini Mohun 
m-irrngcs would be more common ‘"O) sre 
ft is cert-un thst if he had kept the indoor habits 
of mind of his parents. Indian women would hate 
waned much linger for a fearless championship 

°*\\hat was it that gate this tw 
break awaa from the cramping ideas of the 
Undoubted!) he spent much time thinXing in the 
open His home was m a Milage m Htt Brndwan 

district and we can picture him as a little lad, 
Spending hours beneath the trees in friendl) 
mtercourse w ith birds and animals As he grew 
older we seem to see h.s deep-dreaming ejes 
drinking in the beaut) of the broad plains and 
risers and palms of his natia-e land and drawing 
into his soul the strength of ihe.r ancient peace 
Something of the hurt of life which others felt 
muTt haae®filled his heart with brooding houghts 
Snd led him later to attack the social sastem 
7^1 was the cause of their miser) 

His father, who recognized his son s un 
,i mtts supervised his earl) education 
‘"raltfr a few ararssent him to the cit) of Patna 
ifthat time V famous seat of Muhammadan 
?* ,n7r Bengal being under Muhammadan 
rule knowledge of Persian and Arabic was at 
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that lime, the surest passport to position. 
Patna, Ram Mohun studied the Koran in the 
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Muhimmadins a sect of mj sties and ne\er 
through the rest of his life to h'i\ e lost tne impress 
of their teachings 

\\ hen onlj sixteen jears old he ms gi\en the 
opportunity to show something of the mart) r 
spirit that afterwards chincterised him It was 
after his return from Patna He w as noticed day 
after day absorbed in writing something His 
father searched for the papers and found that 
they were a treati'ie against the superstitions of 
Hinduism So bitter was the dispute that 
followed that the father ordered the boy to leaNe 
his house He went without a word of sympathy 
from his mother yet both felt deeply the hurt 
that each gave the other It is only those we 
deeply lo%e who ha\e the power to wound u« 
RamMohunRoy thoughsoyoung was beginning 
to know already the loneliness of independent 
souls And his mother shutting fast her indoor 
mind refused to forgue the lad who so sorely 
needed understanding and sympathy 

Nothing daunted however Ram Mohun Roy 
made this an opportunity for a journey of one 
thousand miles on foot crossing the Himalayas to 
Msit Tibet for the study of Buddhism E\en 
here his principles got him into trouble for he so 
incurred the displeasure of the Lama worshippers 
by his protest against their creed that he with 
difficulty escaped from death A cynical unter 
has spoken of America as the country where by 
the blessing of God we ha\e three unspeakably 
precious things freedom of speech freedom of 
conscience and the prudence never to practise 
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either oE them Ram Mohun Roy \vas never in 
the least troubled by this kind of prudence 
Every man of an indoor mind that he met was a 
challenge to him Such men might hate him, but 
they could not but respect him for his courage 
When he reached the age of twenty, his father 
recalled him and restored him to his favour But 
the young mans boldness in arguing Mith the 
Brahmins against their superstitions, and his 
attacks upon their custom of burning widows, 
made his father pretend to withdraw his support 
from him while however, secretly providing him 
With money It was not until he was twenty 
two that he began to study English To this he 
applied himself so steadily that he acquired the 
ability to speak and write it with admirable ea&e 
He also mastered Greek Hebrew and Latin It 
IS difficult to tell where he found the time for all 
this study, for he obtained on his return home the 
position of Dew an, or Collector of Revenue, in the 
East India Company s Service work of a very 
exacting and fatiguing nature 

His fathers death and soon after the death of 
his two brothers brought into his hands a large 
amount of money His mother s orthodoxy led 
her to persecute her son, by bringing law suits 
against him to deprive him of his money on the 
ground of his refusal to conform to Hindu cere 
monies and forms In these attempts she was 
defeated but she long retained a spirit of great 
bitterness towards Ram Mohun Roy With the 
wonderful chanty which iras a characteristic of 
his outdoor mind he never failed in affection 
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towards her, and one of his biographers states 
that ‘ it was with a glistening eye that he told us 
that she had repented of her conduct towards 
him ‘ Ram Mohun,’ she said to him before she 
set out on her last pilgrimage to Jaggernaut, 
where she died a year later, ‘ you may be r’lght. 
But I am a weak woman, and am^ grown too old 
to give up these observances which are a comfort 


^°The work that he did in the Revenue Depart- 
ment was extremely arduous, but it was not 
allowed to crowd out his search for truth. His 
evenings of scanty leisure \yere given up. not to 
rneeiinff men who agreed with his views and with 
Tom ^"vould^herelore have, been .pkasant to 

hold conversation, but to discussions with those of 

various sects among the Hindus, Muhammadans 


“"nv’thrtime he was forty he was ready to begin 
his iife-work. He retired from government 
service, and the next year published his translation 
of the Vedanta and founded the Atmiya Sabha. 
This was. an association of men of his own age, 
who banded themselves together for the purpose 
^spreading religious truth and promoting free 
5 seSn of theological 

next five years he wrote and published prodigi- 
next U'U >=• , of his fortune was spent 

^orlc^for bc*^distributed free the books 
in this "O ‘ XI o{ these books were irans- 
tl’ti'ons of tiic UpanJshads. sacred liindu books 
lorTg part of ti,e Vedas. Huring his study of 
'fhCe aieient books. Ram Moliun Roy was 
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astonished to find that they taiiglit none of the 
superstitions of the Hindus of his day, but 
proclaimed one God \vith a holy and spiritual 
nature, the belief at which he himself had arrived 
He sent broadcast 'translations of these books 
with his notes upon them, and drought upon him 
self a perfect storm of opposition 

Almost all his life he had to fight, and the 
strain of it must have told on him, but his bio 
graphers tell us of bis serenity m all these 
experiences Others might grow heated and 
angry, but, while answering with great energy, 
he never was fretted or vexed, irritated or sore- 
He met all taunts and reproaches with calmness 
and evenness of temper He might have said, 
as did Frederick William Faber under similar 
provocation. ‘One thing, by Gods grace, you 
will not provoke us to, and that is one really 
uncharitable thought, or one really unkind word ’ 
With certain great movements and reforms 
Ram Mohun Roys name will always be associ- 
ated There is no room in this brief story of his 
life to tell all that he accomplished, for his 
biography is an epitome of the stir in eve-y part 
of the life of his day — religious Social, political, 
literary, and educational It will be sufficient 
to mention three of his greatest achievements 
The first was his contribution to the cause of 
English education He was the first to help 
Alexander Duff the Scottish missionary, to start 
an English school m Calcutta and he soon after 
started and supported an English school of his ow n 
in another part of the town When Lord Mac- 
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aulaj wished to make English the medium of 
instruction in Indian schools. Ram Mohun Roj , 
though one of the finest Persian and Sanskrit 
scholars of his daa, threw the whole weight of 
his powerful influence on the side of English 
We must remember that at that time it was not 
a question of education in ihe aemaculars \ersus 
that in English, but education in the Indian 
classics a ersus the English classics There was 
then no vernacular literature worth the name, and 
Ram Mohun Roy felt the need of Western science 
m the intellectual dev elopment ot lndia He saw . 
too, that literature and philosophy vvere waiting 
for the stimulus of fresh currents of life How 
wise and clear his vision w.as is proved by the 
new impulse given to vernacular literature, 
resulting in the modern renaissance 

Then came his founding at the .age of fifty four, 
of the Brahmo Sama) which mrans literally. The 
Society of the Worshippers of the One True God 
Ihis the work to which his whole life 

tended Its greatness and significance la> in 
the fact that it came as a reforming mo\ement at 
a moment when Hinduism had sunk to cold 
formalism as in the age before Chaitanya His 
own ardent spirit attracted those of like f'nd ‘o 
him, and the movement he set on fool has had a 

®“?fe;"m m^otfan-cenraf -rwork in ^e field 

sirr^uh^ ;"c‘’J&tvcn t 

SlumesUd the -^Wttee of his brother ^ uife a 
l^cene v!h.ch haunted him till the dav r f his death 
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The girl had at first submitted to the rite, but 
when the flames actually reached her, she tried 
to escape, and was prevented by the priest and 
relations, who forced her down on the funeral 
pyre with long bamboo poles. This cruel sight 
caused Ram Mohun Roy to take a solemn vow 
to devote the rest of his life to fighting the cus- 
tom. It is impossible to read unmoved his 
words of generous indignation against the low 
regard in which women were held, and the suffer- 
ings they were forced to endure. His rever- 
ence and admiration for their devotion and 
firmness, and his insistence on their right to 
legal protection and to education, found expres- 
sion m burning words of pleading. In his 
attack on the ancient custom of suttee he 
encountered powerful opposition from orthodox 
Hindus, even though he was able to prove from 
ancient Hindu scriptures that it was not any- 
where enjoined as a duty. After ten years of 
agitation he had the satisfaction of seeing Lord 
William Bentinck, the Governor-General, abolish 
suttee by an official decree. But a petition 
against this was presented by the inhabitants of 
Calcutta. Finding how determined was the 
opposition, and learning that an appeal was to be 
made to Parliament, Ram Mohun Roy decided to 
go to England to plead the cause of his country- 
women in person. It was the first time that a' 
Hindu had ever visited Europe. This was when 
he was fifty-seven years old. He had the great 
satisfaction, two years later, of being present In 
Parliament when the appeal of his enemies 
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against the abolition of suttee rejected bj that 

"During the tno'iears he spent 
France he was eter^ where receited wi 

honours as are awarded onl> 

the highest rank But praise and 

him now as little as calumn> a^ “PP” 1 T,i,n„ 

moved him in earlier >ears He was unfa.l mg 

however, in his appreciation of ‘he s of 

the fripnds he exerwvhcre met It is a pleasure 

to think th^" he 'Chose life had been one long 

battle for others was permitted 5 -- “ ‘ 

happiness before *e {ir'/.ed^in 

“s soul— his great, unconquerable soul— is 
marching on m India 



XIV DAYANAND 

O VER a hundred years ago m Februar> 1824, 
there came into the world a boy who was 
destined to be the bnnger of i great spintual 
message to his people Mulshankar or 
nand, as he is better known to us \\as brougn 
up m Morvi a town of Kathiawar in a home 
typical of Brahmin homes the country over He 
was subjected to influences precisely the same as 
those of thousands of the other boys of his class 
But from the first forces were at work within 
him which fitted him for the specnl mission he 

""'Rushm has said that the first five lines of a 
shetch determine what the picture shall be It 
IS not too much to suppose that the first dozen 
years of Da>anands life were decisive ones m 
his character From a father who was a Brahmin 
of the most rigidly orthodox pattern he inherited 
-i character of great strength This w as tempered 
b> the strain of sweetness and gentleness that 
he received from his mother up to his four 
teenth jear his discipline was chieflj con 
spicuous (or its sevent) Not only did he 
begin the stud) of Sanskrit at the age of fi\e 
and recei\e the investiture of the sacred thread 
at the age of eight but he also shared with his 
father fasts and penances bc>ond those customar) 
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for his age, and became a devout worshipper of 

'xhiswasthe usual ‘“’'•"g- ‘’'.““f 
o£ other Hindus, and might have bee , P ^ 
to result in an ordinary type of character. 
But Dayanand’s destiny was to say , , ^ 

mediocrity, and in this his charac P/.^ 
vital part? He might have teen so 
desire and ambition as to evolve m o Ijeart 

meagre personality. But this 

and mind that made an unusually msi j 

upon life. He might have been 
and ambitions, while strong and in * ^ 

commonplace. But the glory of '\^^,\er 

his demand on ^Ee was a demand for cha^ 
Prayer to him was evidently more ^ a 
form, and fasting more than a seems to 

strong will which "-’as j force, impelling 

have been an inwrought fire " . , spiritual 

him to give more time and 

things than to bodily satisfac i ' , . ^ gave 
resulted from the "itweasaWe 'Ing- 

himself to religion : from fear of 

ing and thirst for truth, and freemm 
man and of not perfect 

realize uf'erwards, his ^^ality of 

but at least it nia ^ spiritual instinct 

God. -Vo""!; “ her Si’d und that made God the 
that hungered after „pin,tions, his ambition. 

objcctof hisaim h'sasp^ra ^ 

Thus he came to a m g,^a- 

‘°a“;rfa"sU“thir.>^« hours of fas.-against 
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^^hich his tender-hearted mother protested for 
one so young, but upon which his father insisted. 
As the evening set in, father and son repaired to 
the temple of Siva outside the village, where, 



with other devotees they were to keep the fast 
b\ ‘Staying awake all night and repeating pra}cr* 
before the image. Only until midnight, however, 
did most of the company succeed in keeping 
awake. A few alone remained awake the whole 
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from refusing the patience and courage needed to 
give them a fitting answer 

While thus brooding over the future the death 
of a dearl) loved sister, when he w as at the impres 
sionableage of sixteen brought upon him a name 

less dread Once morehefoundhimselfunsurein 

face of the mastery of death Three jears later 
the depths of his nature were stirred by the 
death of a favourite uncle His parents alarmed 
by his grief but having little understanding of its 
nature planned for him a marriage with a joung 
girl of another priestl) famil) But for fi\e long 
> ears the conviction had been forming itself m 
Dayanand s mind that God had a place and a 
use for him in the world he must therefore 
refuse to be bound hy the circumstances of ms 
upbringing the expectation of his friends the 
prospect of a comfortable existence and must 
shake the dust of his present life from his feet 
The onlj course that presented itself was that of 
running away At nineteen then he found him 
self alone in the world with nothing more to 
guide him than an inner compulsion that seemed 
like the voice m Kipling s poem the Explorer 

A ^ o ce as bad as consuence 
Ringing mterm nable changes 
On one e\erlast ng ^ h sper 
Day anil night repcateil so — 

Sometl ng h dden go and fird it 
Sorneihing lost behind the ranges 
Lost and wait ng fox jox Go' 

He did not know that fifteen years of wander 
ing lay between him and the finding of that 
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■something h.dden- H , ‘d 

look into the future, he might hire 
to look upon them ti5 time "='"‘'^'1. ^ 
i\ere>earsin which the slow an 
of education, of of h‘is 

he°a";t""l't he "LTo'brmg “ 

his countn's life, he must 

And for * 1 S, isolation was Jieces^; jr 

tion S*' which Daj-anand spent 

rhe p= of rofL 

of the Vodas,and mpmjerjegj^d^ 

wem absorbmg the 

to charge his 'u ended at last in find 

M'iHm'’a remarkable blind teacher named 
mg, at J ., „es a memorable meeting 

Swami Virjanand It was a n presence 

Atlas. ?nd understo^od him 

“Viriana^d if found one who had the same 

^"dnmitable spirit of opposition to all who enjoj 

'"edmcriu because of its safet>, or cling to things 
mediocritj ^ca , reterest. the same 

^efensTof God as a spiritual being the 
fhelS m the uselessness of attempting to 
sanie ^ehet m sjmbols and fomis 

picture Hun ^ q{ truth In spite of his 

the same „dhad.b> force of concentration 

so larS n m.r..on of Sanskrit literature 
memorized so l g l» learned religious 

‘f cheVcf ’.heTme i that part of India His 
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mind uns stccjicd in the doclnnc«i of ihc ancient 
\’cdas. Frt>ni turn I>.i\atnndcnj;crly drank in the 
intcqirctation ^\hJch seemed toansuerso vali'^faf' 
lonU thf (jiic'^tions that he had carried with him 
dunny, the Umj; )cari of his iiucsl. Virjanand 
was the severest of masters, Imt no severity could 
<lrivc from !tis side his ardent disciple. For two 
and a lialf vears Davanand jjavcliimsclf to learning 
all that Ids master could leach him. When, 
having; completed his education, he brought Vlr* 
janand the usu.al present or ofTcring. he received 
what must have been to him an accolade. * If 
vou ^sould pav me an ofTerlng,* said the blind 
teacher, *'lci it be this. Give the know ledge of the 
ancient religion to the MothcrI.md.’ 

Dayanand’s long years of thinking resultctl at 
last in the domination of Ins mind by one idea: 
‘ Reform the abuses of the present by returning 
to the past.’ He had become deeply convinced 
that the Hinduism of his d.iy was dearly opposed 
to the Vedas and the Hinduism of Vedic times, 
which dated back at least 2,000 jears. To reform 
their religion, he thought Hindus must go b.ack 
to the purer form it had once worn. 

At the age of forty, then, he had come into the 
possession of new standards, and was judging his 
w'orld bj’ them. He had come to believe pro- 
foundly in the conquering power of a purified 
Hinduism. But it could be made pure, he knew, 
onlj by a great disruptive process. Would he 
succeed m breaking the old forms, or be broken 
by them, m the work he felt himself called to do ? 
He may well have paused to ask himself that 
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question. Only courage of the most selfless 
would have dared to challenge the powerful 
opposition of the orthodox Hinduism of his 

'^\’ithall the courage at his command however, 
it tvas long before he saw results. Voltaire wrote 
in his old age: • I now percmve that we must 
still wait. . . . One day it cannot be hut 
that good men will win their cause; hut 
before that glorious day arrn-es how many 
disappointments have we to undergo, how many 
darkMrsecutions?’ The first years of Dayanand s 
Sn were a failure, but he doubtless came to 

regard them as an illuminating failure. He 
spint them partly in writing h« great work, 
iSw/i/’raW/fThe True Exposition ), in 
which he summarised his principal teachings. 
He also gave much time to preaching at the 
m^atbathifg festivals in North India and holding 
dUcussions with Hindu scholars. Something of 
the power of the man is revealed to “s "n his 
keen face, with its intelligent eyes .and firm, 
well-set mouth. He possessed a "unning .-ind 

magnetic personality, and commanded the imer- 
SatteSonand admiration of crowds when- 

esiea c . j,5cusi;,ons were in 

ever he spoke Most^oyjs 

vTdt'^ve him an enormous advanmge ovp all 
\ eaas gn accepted his teaching. 

was a weak spot in his armour. He 
, a to Inieroret the Vedas not as they had 
Jw^J-slieen interpreted, but acrording to his owm 
viewL This was the logical outcome of his 
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protest against the unquestioning and uncritical 
acceptance of all Hindu writings, and a noble 
iissertion of his right to think for himself. But, 
unfortunately, he was unwilling to grant the same 
freedom to others. Even those who had taken 
precisely his attitude towards orthodox Hinduism 
were not recognized by him unless they also 
accepted his view of the authority of the Vedas. 
The next few years took him on a short visit to 
Bengal, where he met the leaders of the Brahmo 
Samaj, among them Keshab Chander Sen, whom 
he greatly admired. But strongly as he felt the 
attraction of Brahmoism, and deeply as it m* 
fluenced him, it was impossible for him to make 
common cause with it. Equally impossible was 
it for him to join a similar body, which he found 
A little later in Bombay — the Prarthna Samaj. 
That he was not slow to learn, however, is shown 
by the fact that, at Keshab Chander Sen’s sug* 
gestion, he gave up the use of Sanskrit and 
adopted Hindi (which at once greatly increased 
his audience), and that he followed the plan of 
organization of the Brahmo and Prarthna Samajs 
in drawing up the plan for the Arya Samaj. 

He was fifty-one years old when he founded 
the Arj’a Samaj in Bombay. It met with little 
success there, and there was little to indicate that 
it was destined to become ‘ by far the most power- 
ful indigenous reforming movement in the North 
of India'. It is probable that Dayanand often 
found himself wondering if it was worth while 
to continue his lonely battle for truth. He 
never lacked the' courage to tell an unpopular 
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truth, and this was perhaps what gave him his 

’’“iriar there was little to ®how for his labour^ 
But the jears of success were at ’’“'J 

) ears after organizing his society e , „ 

Bomba) . Then he went on a v isit f 

where 4 at once met w ith an 

from the jounger g™‘=r;;':°"3,^en jeTe of his 
had gone b) since he had 

teacher.Virjanand and he was^^^ 

fourth )ear ^iv )em foundation of 

?Z2.S * E-V isKSiesift 

stfisf .IS* -z. s™„i es 

men to propagate his views Therefore, his pl.an 
wSto found schools on the model of the past 
where pupils would be taught the Vedas and 

TteeTed " ‘>'= 

time« „ »u^n a beginning i\as made before 

w ^rthe age S Mt)-n?ne But his fol 

his death, at tn g immediatel) 

l°"T'd“thf Angltvldic College at Lahore in 
founded the Aug vedas was 
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and \\ estcrn science T he college has had an 
en\iable record Its professors, v ho serve for 
a mere pittance, have acquired the habit of 
refusing alluring offers to go elsewhere, and its 
educational standing in the Punjab is very high 
It has also created an atmosphere of Hindu 
nationalism But, from the first there were man> 
among the Arya Samajists who felt that science 
and English literature were given too prominent 
a part in the curriculum, and they were 
responsible for starting another college, the 
Gurukula, at Hardwar. Here the simplicity 
and even austerity of the apcient schools of India 
are revived, and, while Western science and litera 
ture are not excluded, they occupy a secondary 
place to Sanskrit and the training of moral 
character according to Vcdic ideals Klany Vedic 
schools for boy§ and girls are now scattered all 
over the Punjab, and there is a flourishing board 
mg school for girls at Jullundur 

For nearly half a century the Arya Samaj has 
made its influence felt, and increasingly felt, m 
the life of India 

No past, however glorious, can serve as a 
guide to the present or a key to the future 
Present-day problems demand new solutions 
But while seeking to preserve all that is right and 
beautiful m the past we should also see what is 
the next step and be ready to take it In the hfe- 
history of Dayanand we see a picture of how the 
human spirit moves toward the luminous image 
of truth beckoning from the horizon It is for us 
also to follow the gleam 
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T HER.L are two kinds of people in the world 
There are tho^ie who lue a drab sort of axis 
tcnce, who hase no resources of niind or heartt 
who are so poor m thoughts that, as Robert Louis 
Ste\enson thc> do not have so much as two 
ideas to rub against each other while waiting for 
a train, and who cannot bear to be alone 1 hen 
there is the other kind of person reminding one 
of a fire opal, through which glows a soft radiance 
Such people never !o«e their wonder and interest 
m life the\ never fail to find beautj m the 
commonplace and jo> in ever>da> happenings, 
and nev er cease to draw others w ithin the charmed 
circle of their radiance These are the people 
who have found that the deepest springs of 
happiness he in their ow n hearts that the kingdom 
of God IS within them The> have found the 
secret of an inner spiritual power, which trans 
forms and tnnstigures their world Thej have 
become &o interested m living that thej have 
forgotten to be interested m themselves And 
no people m the world are interesting as those 

uhoto^e forgotten themseUes 

‘A. few davs ago wrote ioru Dutt from a 
<virden house m Bengal on a Maj morning fort) 
Sine ) cars ago ' ne nent to see ni) grandfather m 
his nen garden M) uncie gaie me a bouquet 
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Among the flo^\e^s were two I did not recognize, 
but as soon as I smelt them their 

Odour, like a key, 

Turned noiselessly m memory s wards 
To set a thought of sorrow fiee 
“ W'hy, grandmamma,” exclaimed I, “this 
flower used to grow m jour old house at Connag 
hur, near your seven Hindu temples ’ ” She 
astounded “Can you rembember it all, dear? 
quoth she “ Why, you could not have been more 
than four years old when you last came to see us 
at Connaghur, sixteen years ago’ ” I was myself 
surprised at the power of the fragrance of the 
flower I did not even care to look at first at 
the flower, never recognized it even and when 
I smelt it nonchalantly, the whole picturesque 
scene of Connaghur came upon me suddenly and 
vividly, like a flash of lightning the seven 
temples on whose pinnacles the parrots used to 
build, the old half ruined house, the vast and 
placid Ganges flowing smoothly by — I saw it all 
in a moment ’ ’ 

Just after she and her parents and sister had 
returned from England she wrote, ‘ All at home 
were so glad to see us back Old Maja our 
favourite cat, is as pretty and well mannered as 
ever’’ ‘We are very comfortable here in our 
own garden house Though it is December 

now, there are roses, hibiscus, marigold asters, 
etc blowing plentifully Our tanks look 

very pretty v\ith white v\atcr lilies and blood red 
lotus ’ 

• Jeunette and Gentillc (her horses) are going 
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on capitally v,ell I wish you could see them, so 
sleek and fine, with their black manes and their 
slenderkilack feet , they are dark bay m colour^ 
not a single white hair have they , and they are 
so beautiful ! Sometimes I take them out to grass,, 
myself, early in the morning, they never mis- 
beha\ e w hen with me, neither do they so with any- 
body They know my voice and even rny step 
from another’s , Gentille whinnies with pleasure 
and Jeunette turns her soft dark eyes wistfully 
towards me, and pricks up her delicate small 


“on another occasion she wrote ‘I have 
just finished La Femme etans LMe Antique I 
heartily recommend it to you You would then 
see how grand, how sublime, how pathetic our 
leeends are The wifely devotion that an Indian 
wife pays to her husband, her submission to him 
even when he is capricious and exacting, her 
worship of him "as the god of her life ^ old 
Spenser has it The legend of Nala and Dama 
a anti, that of Savitri. who followed “ Yama ” even 
to the lower regions and by her wisdom, her 
constancy, her love, made him gn e back to her her 
dead husband alive, the legend of Sacountala 
and Douchmanta , that of Queen Gandhari, who, 
because her husband was blind, put a band on 
her own eyes, thus renouncing to enjoy a priylege 
which nature had denied her husband Lest 
I come to reproach my husband for his mis 
fortune ’ said she And last but not least the 
grind legend of Rim and Siti j , tr , 
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i'^hed was her cousin, Mr Romesh Chunder 
Dutt. Her father, Govin Chunder Dutt, to* 
gether with his three brothers, and the wi\es of 
all of them, became Christians under extra- 
ordinary circumstances Her mother, who had a 
singularly attractixe character, exercised great 
influence oxer her children, and gaxe them that 
deep loxe for Indian history and literature which 
so moulded their imagination Tom was the 
joungest of the the t«o others be.ng a 

brotter and a dearlj lored s.ster rrho d.ed at 
an earh age But tt «as to her father that she 
“as most deepls indebted A poet m English 
of n”mUn aEilit>. he had an exquisite literarj 
teste and trained his children iiith the utmost 

care She a rote once to a friend \\ ithout Papa 
I Thould neier hate hnonn good poetrj from 
bad, but he used to take such pains nith “s 
when ae aere quite little ones I ''“dsr 

ahat 1 should hate been aithout mj father 
nothing ver> entiable or desirable, I knoa 
Torn a as his special delight, and he has aritten 
of the pleasure it gate him especial!) in her 
later tears, to stud) Sanskrit, Frenrfi, or German 
,^th her Her memor) , he testified, a as remark 
able Equall) remarUble a as the thoroughness 
“ft, „h,rh she studied, neter letting a difficult) 
' tr readme pass aithout consulting diction 
in her ® ^-dopedias Sometimes there 

aries, lexicons, or e«)c p the mean 

nould ^ phrase and the) aould la) a 

ing of a senten ^ -j- ^^ould pro\e to be 

' B^u’tThln'rioJ a smile aSu.d spread 
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over her face, and she would pat her father s 
cheek, quoting Mrs Browning’s lines, ‘Ah, my 
gossip-—you are older, and more learned, and 
a man ’ 
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It is interesting to speculate whether h" 
would have blossomed as it 
poiverlul stimulant of the new ‘tat o™ 
opened before her. It i^s the first t>"'= ^ 
that Bengali ladies had ever visited Europe. 

'^h *^1 ir^Scri^^r TTutnd^'^rid'el 
^ri!s=‘rt^ 

culture, made th m ^ Franco-German 

SJr.»£S,r.rrss 

''iSSSSi"-?* 

'Tru the Moved sister, died of consumption and 
•n ; vews hater Tom followed her, strichen 
i" hv the same disease. Someone has sug- 
d\at she heard, as Lowell surmises that 
gestcd th. urging. ‘ What thou doest, do 

Keats did, . 1 F ^ wonderful blossom- 

quichl). j.jjrs showed. Along 

,ng time "j ^jnshrit, which she now began 

,vi,h the stud othan^ r„te 

''■■"h ta^ s’thc need of something to nil t^he 
\ru-s death. The only one of her 
gap left ni . iib|i_^hcd before her death was .-/ 
)•/ ^r-./ tf Frrmh Ftdiu a translation of 
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166 French poems into English. It was received 
with astonishment, few believing at first that this 
was the work of so )’oung a girl and of an Indian 
girl. Reviewers paid it the highest praise, one 
critic going so far as to say that Torn had caught 
so perfectly the form as Avell as the spirit of the 
original that, * if modern French literature were 
entirely lost, it might not be found impossible to 
reconstruct a great number of poems from this 
Indian version’. Such unstinted praise as she 
received from critics of the highest rank in India, 
England, and France might well have turned 
her head. But never was genius more uncon- 
scious of its greatness. ‘ I am not vain yet,’ she 
wrote to a friend in England, *but I am afraid I 
shall soon be, with all the praises showered on 
mel ' 

But great as was the success of the S/teaf, her 
title to fame rests on the books that were 
discovered after her death. Two very remarkable 
romances, one in English (unfinished), entitled 
Biancn, or the Votoif^ Spaiiis/t Alaidett^ and a 
complete^ French novel, /r Journal dc Afade- 
mohcllc d'Ari'ers, are as astonishing as any of the 
other work of this mar\'ellous child. 

All of these are books that we might have 
expected from an Englishwoman or a French- 
woman. The work which has most endeared her 
to India, however, and on which her fame chiefly 
rests, IS her Ancient Ballads and J^ej^aids of 
llwduftan, also found after her death. It contains 
only seven out of the nine episodes that she 
planned. They are taken from the Alahahharala 
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and the Ravmyaua md tre based parti} on one 
>e'2r s stud} of Sansl.rit ptrdy on the /ore of 
India with which her mother had filled her mind 
from bib} hood When I hear my mother chant 
in the evening the old lajs of our coiintrj I 
almost always weep she once wrote to a friend 
The same emotion that swajed her heart while 
listening sways ours while reading these tender 
exquisitel} simple poems 

Mr Edmund Gosse has written of her It is 
impossible to exaggerate what we have lost m 
the premature death of Toru Dutt Literature 
has no honours which need have been bcjondthe 
reach of a girl who at the age of iwentj-one had 
produced so much of lasting worth Her courage 
and fortitude were worth) of her intelligence 
Among the last words recorded of celebrated 
people that which her father has recorded — It 
IS onl) ph>sical pain which makes me erj — is 
not the least remarkable or the least significant of 
strong character When the hi*:torj of English 
literature comes to be written there is certain to 
be a page dedicated to this fragile blos^iom of 
«iong 

It was a life of loving beaut) burning itself out 
as a spendthrift with a soul of flame so stead 
fast and so careless of itself giving Us life aw a) 

The girlhood of India todav brings a special 
tribute of admiration and affection to the dear 
memorv of Toru Dutt 
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'"THOUSANDS of bo) s to daj are beginning life 
^ under much the same circumstances as this 
boy a son of Maharashtra, who was born not 
quite sixty years ago What differentiated him 
from the thousands of others among whom 
he grew up was a certain mysterious spark, an 
incentive of the spirit that drove him out to 
difficult accomplishments to anything rather 
than ease 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale was born m the 
Chiplun Taluka in the Ratnagin District 
He spent his early years in Kagal and Kolhapur, 
and his years of schooling m Bombay , but the 
city with which his name is most often associated 
is Poona the centre of so much selfless work for 
India His family was poor, but of this the little 
Gopal was at first unconscious absorbed as he wa'i 
in the important occupations of games of marbles 
kiteflying leapfrog and the innumerable other 
businesses of childhood But the death of his 
^ther when the boy was twelve years old 
brought home the fact of poverty more sharply 
and made the problem of his education an anxious 
/Thanks however, to the self sacrificing 
help of his older brother, he was able to continue 
his studies without interruption 

During these years of boyhood and youth 
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human \\elfare in other lands set him trjing to 
disco\er what could be done to improve his own 
And then there was his deep love of fine 
literature It was this that gave him his 
wonderful mastery of English How thorough 
were his methods is shown by his statement, that 
he memorized w hole speeches from the English 
classics for the sake of their style He had, 
indeed, a marvtllous memory, which he carefully 
cultivated, and which was to be of the greatest 
service to him m public life later on 

We feel that he was one who did each day’s 
work so perfectly that it needed not to be done 
over again But this carefulness of detail was 
not allowed to smother the pure flame of his love 
^fiarning It gave him mental concentration 
which made his work easier, but it took only 
second place m the programme The first was 
given to thinking He read much but he 
thought more 

At eighteen he stood at the parting of the 
ways as thousands of young men are standing 
to day He had been granted the B A degree 
of the University of Bombay, and at this early 
zgt must choose his life s work He had first 
ought of the law, then of engineering, and even 
of borrowing money and going to England to 
prepare for the Indian Civil Service But after 
a tew weeks of indecision, he quietly turned 
nl? prospects and joined the 

Deccan Education Society as a life member 
Pledged himself to teach 
the schools of the society for tvvent) years, 
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He gave a large part of his time to lecturing 
on behalf of the society and collecting funds, 
as well as to the arduous task of organization. 
As fellow of the Bombay University he had an 
influential share in shaping its educational 
policy. He also edited the quarterly journal 
of the Sarvajanik Sad/iay which is described as 
‘ remarkable for its intelligent, thorough-going 
and outspoken discussions of the important 
public questions of the day, and its capable 
representation of the popular attitude towards 
them Later he became editor of the English- 
Marathi paper, the Sttdharak, or Reformer. 

• At the age of thirty-one Jie was summoned to 
England to give witness before the Royal Com«_, 
mission on Indian Expenditure, on which occa- 
sion, thanks to his thorough master}' of the 
subject, he acquitted himself most creditably. At 
the age of thirty-four he became a member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, and two years later 
of the Supreme Legislative Council, where he 
made his mark by his exact knowledge and out- 
spoken fearlessness. Thus his life was not of 
cloistere'd remoteness, but one that brought him in 
contact with actualities and put him at grips with 
vital problems. So he was reing prepared for his 
tmrteen years of wider service. Then once more 
the voice that twenty years before had bidden 
him^ enter the service of the Oeccan Education 
Society, now bid’ him leave that work for 
something harder. In his reply to the farewell 
address presented to him by the students of 
Ferguson College, he said: 
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‘Here I am uith a settled position in this 
college and basing for m> colleagues men with 
whom it IS a pleasure and a privilege to work, 
and whose generositj in overlooking mj man} 
faults and magnifying any little service I may 
have rendered, has often touched me deeply 
And yet I am giving up all this to embark on 
the stormy and uncertain sea of public life But 
I hear within me a voice which urges me to take 
this course, and I can only ask you to believe me 
when I say that it is purely from a sense of duty 
to the best interests of our country, that I am 
seeking this position of greater freedom and not 
necessarily of less responsibility Public life m 
this country has few rewards and many trials and 
discouragements The prospect of work to be 
done IS %ast, and no one can say what is on the 
other side — how all this work may end But one 
thing IS clear Ihosc who feel in the matter as 
I do must devote themselves to the work m a 
spirit of hope and faith and seek only the satis 
fiction which comes of all disinterested exertions 
By temperament Gokhalc was little htted for 
the part he was to play His friends tell us that 
he was unviswally sensitive to criticism, and vva'^ 
acutch tormented by false and uncharitable 
remarks Since men m politics are always the 
target of criticism it is necessary to have either a 
thick "^km or a high degree of selflessness 
in order to be petfectK indiflerent to praise 
or blame But to Gokhaie s everlasting honour 
hts sensitneness did not lead him to play the 
coward He paid with all his heart the high 
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price thit life expected of one who uas to be 
reckoned among the truly great He obejed the 
great maximj ‘ Always do what }OU are afraid to 
do’ 


Most men who li\e under a go\ernment or a 
social system that grants them a hir degree of 
freedom and comfort.are apt to close their ejes 
conNenientl) to anj hardship that that system of 
government or society may work to others 
When to champion another s cause will bring 
upon them unpopularity and dislike, thev are 
apt to say, ‘Here am I, Lord, send some other 
man , but Gokhale was not one of these He * 
saw around him hundreds of men whose lives 


were a living illustration of the saying, ‘To be 
ever safe is to be feeble ’ Not ‘ Safety first but 
‘ Duty first , w ould be his motto in w orking against 
«rtam wrongs that he felt must be righted 
There is room here for only the briefest mention 
of his activities Among others were the eleva 
tion of the depressed classes, a scheme for the 
gradual introduction of free and compulsory 
education the introduction of university educa 
tion on the most advanced Western lines, the 
retorm of the budget so as to economize on 
military expenditure and to spend more on 

improMng the economic condition of the people, 
of seif government within 
attempt to introduce legisla 

dnntf condition of Indians m 

bouth Africa more tolerable 

In all the«e projects he had to meet steady and 
at times fierce opposition In few of them did he 
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meet with an) appreciable measure of success 
Nine tears after his death men in legislatures 
to da\ are still re proposing most of his proposals 
But the) were a solid foundation, laid with far 
seeking intelligence, and upon them we m,a) )et 
hope to see raised the superstructure of accom 

'’’somridea of the spirit in which he worked 
mat be gathered from a few extracts from his 
sneerhes In urging administratne reform in 
19^2% closed hil aSdress with these statesman 
like words 

. No one denies thru the difficalties of the position arc 
nr, nne exoccts tadical ot fat reachinc chances all in a 
Saf ■ What on? re^et most, howcaer, m the present 
1 tem of admTnJStion is that it faroors so larceh a 
1 n( m/>rf ririft Thc Aclual ttOfk of admjDiiiration 
sis p^r.n.h"andsoah^^^^^ of the Cnil Seraj«, 
who Sen as a bod) , arc able and conscientioiis men , but 
none of them indiMdiiall) can command Ihlt presticc 
whiih is so essentml for inaucmaunc an> farce schemes of 
rV Lobinc a depanure from the eslabhahed order of 
TheSminis'm,tor.,ontUc other hanti who Como 
(hrcct from Encfand, command, no doubt, tbc neccasan 
' . ™ tint ihcir term of office bcinc bniilcd to ht e ) ea-s, 
not the opportumt>,c\cn if the) had the will to 
they hate n thotonch come manner with the 

I'” '^nrob'eras of the mlmmiatration. The teaiill is that 
deeper o lendency to beep thtnes mcrcl) come 

. 'beta « „„1 to himaell, Tina wall laat mt 
as tbonch O'C > renll) deraantla la that a larcc 

""'.'rkJnrrhenMta! aciteme for the moral and male-eal 
and oeonlc shiMikl be chalkeil out with patient 

well and then it should be firmly ‘^nd steadih 

rwl to and the projress made ex-aminwl almost from 
jear to >car. 
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Again in 1906 he said ; 

The saddest p^rt o{ the vshole thing is that in spite of 
the superabundance of money in the e'cthcquer and the 
resultant growth of administrative expenditure, the most 
pressing needs of the country jn regard to the moral and 
material advancement of the people have continued for the 
most part unattended to, and no advantage of the financial 
position has been taXen to inaugurate comprehensive 
schemes of State action for improving the condition of the 
masses. 


All of his utterances make us feel a spiritual 
glow, a moral passion, which grow ouf of his 
sincerity and deep conviction. 

Along with his public work Gokhale organized^, 
during the last ten years of his life) a society 
based on the* same principles, but comprising a. 
wider field than the Deccan Education Society. 
This is the Servants of India Society, which has 
borne so honourable a record. Pledges taken 
by its members are much the same as those of 
the Deccan Education Society. It has succeeded 
m attracting a small but highly-trained group of 
men and women, whose life of service is based 
on loving self giving. Their careful research 
and study, each in some particular line, has 
made of them a group not only of specialists but 
of authorities on subjects political, industrial, 
social and educational It is worth while reading • 
^^1 rules of the society which 

Gokhale wrote, for it expresses in clearest terms 
what he felt was the heart of India’s problem 


From some time past the cxmviction has been forcing 
u and thoughtful minds that a stage 

has been reached m the work of naUon building in India, 
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when for further progress the devoted labours of a speailli 
trained agency , applying itself to the task in true m:ssionir\ 
spirit, are required Tlie work that has been accomplished 
so far has indeed been of the highest value The grow th 
during the last fifty j eare of a feeling of common nationalil j , 
based on common traditions and ties common hopes and^ 
aspirations, and even common disabilities, has been most 
striking The fact that we are Indians first and Hindus, 
Muhammadans and Parsees or Christians aften\-ards, is 
being realized in a steadilj increasing measure, and the 
idea of a umted and reno\ate«l India marching onwards to 
a place among the nations of the world worthj of her 
great past, is no longer a mere idle dream of a few 
imaginatue minds but is the definitely accepted creed of 
those who form the brain of the communitj— the educated 
classes of the country A creditable beginning has alreadj 
been made in matters of edncaiion and of local self 
go\emment, and all classes of the people are slowlj but 
steadily coming under the influence of liberal ideas The 
claims of public life arc e%er> da> recciiang wider 
recognition, and attachment to the land nf our birtli js 
growing into a strong and decplj chenshed passion of 
the heart. The annual meetuigs of congresses and 
conferences, the work of public b^ics and asscxaalions 

the writings m the columns of the Indian press all bear 

witness to the new life that is coursing in tlie \e1n3 of the 
p-ople The results, acbieicd so far are undoubieilly mast 
g'auf>ing but the> onl> mean that the jungle has Jieen 
cleared and the founrlations laid The great work f 
reanng the -.ujicrstructurc has jet 1 Ixf taken in hand an 1 
the situation demands on ihe part of workers de\a>iion ami 
sacnficcs proportionate to tht magnitude of the task 
Loac of countn must so fill the heart that all cKc shall 
appear ns of little moment lij its side A feraent pntn « 
ism which rejoices at c\cr> opportun t\ of sacnficc for the 
laml, a dauntless heart wliiih refuses to Iw tum«l 1«ck 
from Its object b> <hmciilt> or danger a deep faith In the 
purpose of I^nnu-'cnce which nothtag can shake— cquippei! 
with thes*. the werker nust btnn n his m ssi a md 
rcvc-entlj seek the jo> which cows f spr~xltrg ne s self 
n the semee of r nc s ciunlrv 
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These u'ords reveal Gokhale’s intense con- 
viction that, before there could be a better India, 
there must be a change in individual lives and 
hearts. The form of government, the institutions 
of society are external things. _ But what con- 
cerns a man’s inner life, his spirit, his attitu e, 



his ideas, his ideals, these are Ihe things that 
matter. He >\ould say that no new machinerj* 
is needed, not even new masters, but a difTerent 
spirit in the lives of men. 

The supreme lesson of Golchale’s life, the 
lesson that he taught, not so much by words as 
by the way he lived, is that they who would serve 
their country must be willing, even as he was. 
to fall into the earth and die for the sake ot 
bringing forth much fruit. 

1 »laT(D *, t«« WsttBTAK HtMlOK I ClTr-W'a 


